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LITERARY GENTLEMAN of experience, 
A who can give the most respectable references, and pro- 
duce proofs of his abilities, is in want of employment as Com- 
ier or Editor.—Address C. B., G. H. Street, 11, Serle-street, 
Lincoln's Inn. 

YOUNG LADY accustomed to Tuition, is 

desirons. of an ENGAGEMENT in a FAMILY or 
SCHOOL. She is competent to instruct in all the usual branches 
ofan English Education, in Drawing. French, Dancing, and the 
fdiments of Music and Singing. Reference will be given if 
required.—Address S. HL, Journal Office, Leicester. 


WELVE Eligible PUPILS are DESIRED, 

to whom is open an acquisition calculated to bestow a 

commanding advantage upon its early proficients. Those whose 

education is directed with a view to qualify them for active pro- 

fessional or public life, are sought by this advertisement. Bir. 

ticalars will be forwarded to approved applications.—Address 
z,.,care of Mr. Templeman, Bookseller, 248, Regent-street. 


7" ry 
RIGHTON.—PREPARATORY  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 23, NEW 
STEINE.— MISS HODGSON receives a limited number of 
PUPILS to BOARD, and to INSTRUCT in the usual Branches 
of an English Education, and in the French and Latin Lan- 
guages. Terms, 50/. per annum. 

Miss H. has been accustomed to the charge of Children whose 
Parents are abroad : and the domestic arrangements being con- 
ducted by Mrs. Hodgson, she can offer such children a com- 
fortable home. 


7 = 7 

DUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, Twicxen- 
nam.—The Scholastic labours of this Establishment will 
heresumed on the 25th inst. Its object is to give that Edaca- 
tion which embraces the formation of character along with a 
real as well as a verbal intellectual instruction. It is conducted, 
as far as possible, on the plan of a family. ‘The Principal, M. 
Taymond de Véricour, resided two years, at the same time as 
Professor and on a mission, in M. de Fellenberg’s establish- 
meuts at Hofwyl; and he endeavours to blend a moral educa- 
tion and general culture with the classical instruction usually 
given. thus forming a careful and systematic course of training, 
physical, moral, and intellectual.—References of the first order. 


DUCATION.—Terms, Six Guineas per Quarter. 
At MINERVA HOUSE, STAMTORD HILL, Middlesex, 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN are liberally BOARDED and carefully 
EDUCATED by Mr. S. PRESTON, who has been 25 years en- 
aged in the profession, The above-named charge includes 
ford, Education, Washing, &c., with instruction in the English 
and French Languages; Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
other departments of the Mathematics ; the Elements of Natural 
and Experimental Fallecophy. Chemistry, and Astronomy; 
Geography, History, Writing, Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastic 
‘xercises. An inspection of the accommodation, and an in- 
quiry into the treatment and mode of instruction, are respect- 
fully solicited, School recommences July 13.--Omnibuses from 
the Flower-pot, Bishopsgate-street, every half-hour. 


7 . : , 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—A Protes- 
TANT CLERGYMAN, a native of Saxony, who has been 
appointed by the Government Director of an_ Institute, RE- 
CEIVES into his House a limited number of PUPILS. He is 
assisted by Professors and Masters of the first eminence. The 
studies include the German, French, and Italian Languages, the 
Latin and Greek Classics, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and every 
ch necessary to form the education of youth. The domestic 
arrangements are under the superintendence of an English 
Lady, the wife of the Director. ‘The highest references given. 
An English Gentleman, returning shortly to Germany, has 
offered to take charge of pupils. For cards of address, &c. ap- 
ply to Messrs. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Mr. P. Rolandi, 
20, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; or Messrs. J. J. Ewer & Co. 
@, Newgate-street. 


MO CLERGYMEN and the SCHOLASTIC 

_ PROFESSION.—Proprietors of Schools desirous of dis- 
pesing of or giving publicity to their Establishments, Teachers 
in want of situations, or Parents and Guardians desirous of 
placing their Children or Wards in Schools of merit and reputa- 
tion, are respectfully informed that their most direct medium 

advertising is the ‘. mA 

Academic and Collegiate Advertising Circular, 
which is forwarded on the day of publication—the 25th of July 
—postage-free to the principal Schools (Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's) throughout the United Kingdom.—Advertisements re- 
ceived till the 22nd instant.—Schools and Teachers are supplied 
with copies gratis on application to the Publisher, 

Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


[)PAk and DUMB.—Mr. and Mrs. Bincuam 
beg to inform the Nobility and Gentr: , that their PRI- 
E ABLIS ENT for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES and G LEMEN circumstanced as above, will 
RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, the 29th instant. Mr. Bingham's expe- 
tence as a ‘Teacher of the Deaf Mute extends overa period of 
Twenty-one years, Fifteen of which he has had the manage- 
ment of two of the largest Institutions in the Kingdom.—For 
testimonials and terms apply to Mr. Bingham, Fairview House, 
Hagley-road, Edgbaston, near Birmingh 
De! NESS.—That most distressing malady 
CURED by W. THORNTON, Surgeon of the 99th Regi- 
ment, by MEDICATED VAPOUR, the most specific remedy 
ever discovered, and can be attested by persons who have been 
restored after many years’ deafness. W. ‘Thornton's attendance, 
susual, from Ten till Four, 31, Baker-street, Portman-square ; 
where may be had his * Essay on Deafness,’ 1s.; ‘A ‘Treatise on 
ases of the Ear and ‘Teeth.’—Messrs. Sherwood, Pater- 
hoster-row; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


R. DALTON and the BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
Da TION.—Copies of the Medal struck in honour of Dr. 
ton. and in commemoration of the Meeting in Manchester 
mine British Association, by the Proprietors of BRADSHAW’S 
URNAL, are on Sale at Mr. W.J. ADAMS’, 170, Fleet-street, 
Pant: . A copy of this Medal, in gold, was presented by the 
atlishers to Dr. Dalton on the 16th of June last, in the presence 
elthe Mayor of Manchester and a select number of the Mem- 
tof the British Association. As a likeness it is 

Rrra having pees soceeee — the ctatue, + Vs natty. and 
rom photographic aits recently taken. Copies 

Hat by post, 6d, extra, . " 



































MR. HENRY PHILLIPS’s NEW WORK ON 


FLY FISHING. . 
OTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—The delivery 
of the above Work is unavoidably POSTPONED till the 
carly part of next year. It will be illustrated with a PORTRAIT 
OF THE AUTHOR, and contain SEVEN SONGS, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, descriptive of the Art.—July 1. 1342. 


UBLIC MUSEUMS.—The Council of the 

Halifax Literary and Philosophical Societe are desirous 

to obtain the services of a respectable person as KEEPER of the 

Society’s Museum, which comprises an extensive Collection of 

specimens in the various departments of Natural History, Anti- 
quities, Numismata, &c, 

he Salary is 50 Guineas per annum, with a Dwelling-house 
adjoining the Museum, free of rent and taxes, and coals pro- 
vided. There are not any perquisites. 

The whole time of the Keeper must be exclusively devoted 
to the Society ; and itis indispensable that he be well acquainted 
with the general management of a Public Museum, as regards 
the preparation of Specimens in Natural History, especially the 
setting up of the Skins of Birds and other Animals. te 

Satisfactory testimonials as to character and fitness will be 
required. — 

Applications addressed to “ The Honorary Secretaries of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Halifax, Yorkshire,” will be 
received up to the Ist of August next, after which the Council 
will proceed to the appointment. 


7 o] oil hl 7 
1 ASTRONOMERS and METEOROLO- 
_ GISTS.—A SINGLE GENTLEMAN is desirous of filling 
a situation in an Astronomical or Meteorological Observatory, 
being accustomed to the use of the Transit and other Astrone- 
mical instruments, rating of chronometers, the solution of the 
usual astr ieal and trig trical problems, and fully 
competent to conduct an extensive Meteorological registry ; or 
he would be happy to fulfil an engagement as Tutor or Teacher 
where the Mathematics, Algebra, Trigonometry, Optics, and 
Natural Philosophy, were desirable qualifications. Family con- 
nexions of the first respectability. Expectation moderate.— 
Address Mr. J. T. Goddard, 251, Tottenham-court-road. . 
N.B.—The advertiser is preparing to bring before the public 
his invention for rendering apparent the momentary changes in 
the atmospherical density. Could he promote the views of the 
: —— 7c Society he would be happy to communicate with 
them. 
TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
KJ or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with an extensive 
assortment of MINERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS, or with 
Elementary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study 
of these interesting branches of Scieuce, at two, live, ten, twenty, 
to Ant fulness each, by J. TENNANT (late MAWE), 149, 
: 














STRA LONDON. 4 % 
. T. gives Private Instruction in MINERALOGY. | 
J. Tennant has just published Four Casts of Fossils, described 
by Professor Owen in the last Report of the British Association, 
rice 125. 6¢.; also Fourteen Models of Teeth and Bones of the 
guanodon, &c. described by Dr. Mantell in * Wonders of Geo- 
logy,’ price 1. 2s. 6d.; Geological Models in Wood, invented by 
T. Sopwith, Esq. F. 3., to illustrate the nature of Stratilica- 
tion, Faults, Veins, &c. Sold in sets from 2/. to 5/. each. 





JLECrROTYPE.—Mr. J. Payne, Engraver, | 


, Fleet-street, nearly opposite Chancery-lane,continnes to 
dispo: f his much-approved form of ELECTROTYPE APPA 
RATUS, price 8s., by, which this useful and entertaining process 
may be practised with more ease, cleanliness, and economy, 
than by any other form of Electrotype apparatus. Ladies wili 
find this a most useful machine for copying medals, seals, &c. 
>urchasers will receive all the necessary instructions. 

Duplicate Seals, from Arms, Crests, and Devices, made from 
the sealing-wax impressions (as perfect as the originals), from 5s. 
each. ‘The convenience of this will be evident where a seal is 
required for use in the countinghouse, as well as the private 
residence, or in diflerent parts of the same establishment. When 
a duplicate seal is required, the original seal should be brought, 
or the best impression that can be obtained. 

A valuable collection of Impressions from Gems, &c. for sale, 
and from any of which seals are made. ‘Those who make their 
own Electrotypes can have them mounted as seals from 2s. 
each. Engraving upon signet rings, seals, plate, card plates, 
&c. in the best style. Orders received by post 


promptly attended to. 

A HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE and VALU- 
ABLE MONTHLY PUBLICATION to be DISPOSED 

OF. The purchase of the Copyright, Stock, &c. would not ex- 

ceed 100/.—For particulars address to A. B., Mr. Reyuell’s, 

Little Pulteney-street. 


ILBURN.—To be LET, FURNISHED, for 
TWO or THREE MONTHS, a HOUSE most desirably 
situated ; containing dining-room, two drawing-rooms, six bed- 
rooms, with the usual domestic offices, coach-house and stable; 
with large garden, &c.—Aduress Mr. Flint, House Agent, 112, 
Edge ware-road. 


Arms found. 














Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at thelr, Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
uly is 


street, on TUESDAY, July 12, 
N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS | 


in Quires and Boards; among which will be found many 
valuable and standard Works in various departments of Litera- 
ture, together with the Stereotype Plates of several important 
oks, about 3,000 volumes of Modern Novels and Romances, 
Scrap Books and Albums, &c, &c. 


A Miscellaneous Collection of BOOKS, including 
some of the most valuable Works in English and Foreign Lite- 
rature: among which will be found many scarce and curious 
Books, and a choice selection of MATHEMATICAL and Scien- 
tific Works, comprising Laplace, Mécanique Céleste. 5 vols.— 
Lagrange, Mécanique Analytique, 2 vols.—Lacroix Traité des 
Galentes Integral et Differentiel,3 vo's.—together with the Works 
of Abel Arboques, Cagnoli, Rernouilli, Cauchy, Delambre, Euler, 
Euclid, Newton, Poisson, Hutton, Whewell, &c. &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SUN beg respectfully to announce 
t ey have received instructions from the Assignees of Mr. 
HENRY LACEY, of Liverpool, to prepare for immediate Sale 
the whole of his very extensive STOCK IN TRADE. 





*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Oftice Furniture, Xc. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S NEW SYS TEM, 

95 AND JULY POST CATALOGUES: 
Describing above Seven ‘Thousand Volumes of the Valuable and 
Interesting Modern Works published to July, and the advan- 
tageous Terms on which Families, Reading Societies, and Book 
Clubs are regularly supplied with whatever New and Standard 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may desire for Perusal, 
which are sent in any quantity throughout England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Apply for the above to Mr. BULL, English and 
Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four doors from Caven- 
dish-square, London. 


EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR PERUSAL, 

Sent to all parts of the Country, 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT. HANOVER- 
SQUARE, LONDON, TERMS and HINTS for the FORMA- 
TION of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
and S08 T-FREE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
as above. 


HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLies-sTREET. 


—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 


Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 





and in any quantity. from 
JIT-S REET, 





tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
~_— through the Library, being an ample remuneration tothe 
aE, 


Country Libraries supplied with Duplicates, 
erus—The Year, al. 4s., 51. 5s., or ol. 10s, 


ry vir . 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA.—London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street.—Capital paid up 800,000/. 
Directors—Robert Brooks, Esq. | Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
John William Buckle, Esq. Charles Edward Mangles, Esq, 
Robert Carter, Esq. T. Sands, Esq. Liverpool 
James John Cummins, Esq. | J 
1 





ames Bogle Smith, Esq. 
Kt. Gardner, Esq. Manchester) James Ruddell Todd, Esq. 
Juhu Gore, Esq. yp y 


homas Young, 
Trustees. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. James John Cummins, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. x 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham Maclaren, Eq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant letters of credit, or bills at 
39 days’ sight, on their branches at Sydney, Bathurst, Hobart 
‘Town, Launceston, Melbourne, Port Philip, and Wellington, 
without charge, and on Nelson, New Zealand, at a charge of 3 
percent. They also negotiate approved bills on the Colonies at 
20, 60, and 90 orn sight, the terms for which may be obtained 
atthcir Office. Bills for collection transmitted at the usual charge. 

By order of the Board, SAMUEL JACKSON, Sec. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
Annuities, &c. &c. 26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/,— Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. : 
Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman, 
Joha Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq. 
Juhn Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
. Gordon, Esq. Clement ‘Tabor, Es 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thom 
Auditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Grave 
vary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, 8. 
*ysician—J. Eliiotson, M.D. F.2.S. _Surgeon—E. 8. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messts, Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanncy. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. | 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured, the Society affords succour 
to the assured himself (proportioned to previous payments) in 
the event of unforeseen reverses. Annusl division of profits. 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92, Cheapside, London. Established 1808. 
Directors—Sir ‘Thomas ‘Turton, Bart. Chairman. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyie}] James W iNliam Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Moses Mocatta, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. . 
Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Jos, Pulley, jun, Esq. 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Soliciter—William Bovill, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 
Assistant Surreyor—Thomuas Lloyd, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 





3, 








RETURNS. — The Directors have the satisfaction of an- 
| nouncing to the Assured in this Office, that a return of premium 
| at the rate of 20 per cent. for the five years up to Christmas last, 
will be payable at the head Olice, or through the Company's 
Azents in Great Britain, on all Policies for 300. and upwards, 
which were in force and had been so for one entire year at 
Christmas. - 

REN I'.—This Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
reduction in the rates of premium), offers to persons effecting 
| Assurances, the further advantage of an allowance for the loss 
of rent on buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 

RENEWALS.-—Policies dae on Midsummer-day should be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and 
proposals of this Company of late years, been called toa Table 
of Additions applicable to and expectant on Policies of particu- 
lar dates and ages ; the Directors now beg to refer to a Statement 
(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheap- 
side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums actually 
paid, showing the sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 
thereon. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made in 
| the future payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured, 

The Fourth Septennial Valuation will be made up toChristmas 
1844.—Assurances or mnare-perees may ee, be effected in this 
Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of Ly Agents int pat wan oe 
authorized to report on the appearance of Lives propose 
Assurance. - HEN TY DESBOROU GH, Secretary, 
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Axkcus LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bar 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. — 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. A Aisorman, Ok Gabe 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy 
Consulting Acoory_ Proteesor i of ‘King’ s "3 College. 


Low Rates of Premium. 
‘In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumu ating 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avai 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

‘and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100 

For Fre Years. For Seven Years. 
£1 £107 


i 12 
110 9 


Age. 
25 
30 1 
45 1 
50 1 18 ii lwo 
6o | 310 5 315 5 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Otlice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


DN Th — 
ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Office, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
Capital 500,000/.—10,000 Shares, 501. each.—Deposit 5. each Share. 
This Society is established for the Assurance of Lives, upon 
principles combining ec —- _ perfect security. 


__ of Life. 
115 1 





Henry Edgeworth Bicknell dee on. Arscott sageitan, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. Edmund Lucas, 
‘Thomas Somers Cocks, jun. Esq.' George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
George He i Drew, Esq. samen uys Seager, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. John Bazley White, Esq. 
William Free rata Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Henry Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
Trustees— William Whateley, 'E sq. L. C. 
George Drew * Esq. 
Auditors—Ormus_ Biddulph, Esq.; John Freeman, Esq. ; 
John Bazley White, jun. Esq 
Commuting robe es, illiam Page W ood. ae 
Yonveyancing Counsel—Samuel Jay, Es 
Physician—W ‘iiana Richard Basham, a4 M. Ds “17, Chester- 
reet, Grosvenor- plac 
Surgeons—Alfred ‘pt vty Esq.  tiaiewe. Davi id Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & c ‘0, Charing-cross. 
Solicitors ~ Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge, 25, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
Table of Premiums to assure Ol, for the whole term of life. 
Age. jAnnual I » laa Age. we P - m.| Age.| [Angers Prem. 
| - & a. 








Humfrey, Esq.; 


20 | 2 3] 21 Oo so| 4 

25 | | 219 6 55 | 5 

30} 3 . ie @ 8.8 60) 6 3 

The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the 

benefits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of 
Premium. For ple: A person aged 30, may with this So- 
ciety assure his. ite for 5001. by the annual payment of 11/. 3s. 4d., 
which in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main in- 
ducement, would cost him 13/. 7s. 4d., or, in other words, for the 








same annual premium he could at this Office assure very nearly | 
he derives AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN | 


€00/., whereby 
BONUS OF 1001. 

All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may_be 
obtained on applic ation to the Sec retary ; and, if required, for- 
warded to the Country. 

Parties in the © “_eed eligible for undertaking Agencies are 
requested to app 

A very liberal Commission aloue d to Solic yon and Agents. 

“as RICHARDSON, 
c oo and Se cretary. 


AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
{stablished by Act of Parliament, 1507. 
Direetos s—John Richards. Esq. Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S., Deputy Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G. Ouseley,| a harles T. Holcombe, — 

Bart. F.R.S. |; Anderson Peacock, Ksq 

Sir A. ne -nman Croft, Bart. Peter Skipper, Esq. 
Lent. -Gen. sir John Wilson,| John Spurgin, M.D. 

K.C.B. | Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 
Chas. B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Direc tors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; nsequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums be a the ordinary 

rates; the Female Lives lower than any other ot! 

Annual Premiums require d fur the Assurance “ “Of 100/. to be 
rec eive «don the d 














CK 
Whole life. 
£1 1 1 





MALI 


F b MALI 
Age. feezee yea Seven’years. 





Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distine tion at every 

age, may be obtained at the Otlice of the Company. 
FEMALE LIVES. 

By making a distinction between the sexes, a select class is 
separated from the general population, and receives the full 
beuefit of its own longevity: it Is not a reduction effected from 
the mere spirit of competition—it is the difference dem: mnded by 
science, and supported by all observation. A female life insured 
in a Society where no diminution is made in its favour, pays an 
extra rate for forming part of a mixed mortality worse than its 
own, and for not selecting the C ompany whic <4 offers to it the 
full advantage of its higaer expectation of life, a selection which 
at once secures in the payment of a reduced rate, an immediate 
advantage equivalent to a prospective Bonus of 1168/. ona Policy 
of 5000/. for a female of thirty, if taken at the rates of insurances 
commonly used indiscrimin: ately for both sexes. 

FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE, 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Colonies, 
without any extra premium beyond the sea risk; and at mo- 
derate rates for the East and West Indies; for any of the British 
Colonies or Garrisons, for a continued or especial sea or climate 
risk, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic duty. 

THE BONUS, 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the eponved for the 

whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at 
y order, HENRY P, SMITH, “Actuary. 











7 ro r 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief Londen Office, 449, West Strand. 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated ‘by eval, Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE, —The Directors mane een enabled. 
in consequence of the care exercised in the admission of 
Lives, to make acditions for the last seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Poliei ies of 1000/. each, vary from 1334. 7s. 6d. 
to 148l. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it ; be- 
aan | far more favourable to the Assured than = ; thes & Som- 

any has hitherto accomplished, when the ATES of 
ee charged by the Corporation are sole Ato con- 
sideration. 

A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on applic ation to the Secretary, 

‘The next division of Life Profits will take place in December, 
1846, being an interval of fire years; and persons entering before 
the Ist of August next. will enjoy one year’s cranaggananny rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for fire complete yea 

Forms of Proposals may be had at the Offices, No. "to, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King W illiam-street, City. 

F. SMITH, Secretary. _ 


ORK and LONDON ASSURAN CE COM- 
PANY, King William-street, London, and High Ousegate, 
(Empowered ia Aat - Parliament.] 





York. 


‘Psa. Chairman. 

1.P. Deputy Chairman, 

os. Gresory, Fsa- 

W illiam Haigh 

| Charles James iHanson, Esq. 
| George Hudso 


George Frederick Y a 
Matthew Forster, Esq. 

James Audus, Esq. 

Alex. Bannerman, Eo. M. di 

H.S. Beleombe, Esq Be 


Lord Ernest Brace, M. esq 
Esq Jos. Balkeley / jaw ll Esq. 
“4 M.P. W. Matterson, Esq. Lord Mayor 
Henry Cooper, Esq. of York. 
Robert Davies, Esq. John Parker, Esq. M.P. 
Sir James Eyre, M.D. | Sir John Simpson 
James Gadsden, Esq. Edw. Thomas Whitaker, Esq. 
FIRE ASSU: 1 'ANCE.—Assurances against Fire are effected on 
terms as reasonable as those of other established Companies. 
AAFE ASSURANCE.—Tables, suitable to every contingency 
Waets | = become the subject of assurance, may be had on ap- 


plic 
DE ERRED ANNUITIES.—Annuities receivable upon a party 
attaining a given age, or on the death of one party in the event 
of another being then alive, may be secured by annual pre- 
miums, payable until the period at which the Annuity isintended 
to commence. 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent-stnes — Piccadilly. 
x... ablished 1 
aes and Dire lee, 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland, ya Ly rederick A. Roe, Bart. 
Henderson, Esq. M.D. 
John Edward Conant, Esq. 
Andrew Maclew, Esq 








KA 
The Mar uis of Northampton 
7 he Rt. a4 Lord Northwick 

The Karl of Macclesfield Frederick Squire, Esq. 

Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. George Pryme, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. Glynne Earle W elby, Esq. M.P. 
Sir R. Duckworth King, Bart. &e. &c. &e 

Sir Henry Pynn 

‘The advantages offered to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result from a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent and economical management for a period of 
thirty-live years. 

At the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in the profession of benesils to the public, which nu- 
merous failures and consequent ruin to thousands of industrious 
families have proved to be fallacious, that_the Directors think 
they will best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public bya simple s mement of the advantages which have been 
realised As these Offices. 

The COUNTY FIRE OFFICE has not only settled all claims 
with coca ts M and liberality, but has, from its first establish- 
ment, made large re ugns to the ‘Insure -d. ‘—These amount at the 
present time to 132,006 

The PROVIDENY “L IFE OFFICE has at each septennial 
period divided the whole of the profits, subject to a deduction 
of about a twentieth part only, among the insured. The benefits 
actually secured to lives insured in this Offic e, may be judged of 
by the following Table :— 

No, of 
Policy. 














Al Bonuses in| Bonuses in | Bonusin | 
be betas 1827 & 1834. 1841. 


Ss. . d. <. 
it to i 
3.0 
19 6 


Total of 
| Bonuses, 


Sum 
Tusured, 


109 


744.19 6} 
16 2 | 29915 11 
137 |208 1 1 
167 5 326 8 6 (480 7 10 
JOHN A. BEAUMO? Ma 
RODUCTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY and MARITIME FUND, empowered by Acts 
of Parliament. Ollices, 29, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
Board of Directors. 
John Blogg, Esq., Guildford- George Rose feos, Esq., Billi- 
street, Russell-square. ter-street, 
Donald Grassick, E: sq 5b edford- J ; Etmnit, E sa. ~ ‘Argyll- street, 
place, Kent-road. iegent-stre 
Hyam Hyams, ksq., Cornhill. wis T.Smith, [. Public Office, 
| Southampton-buildings. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Treasurer—Hyam Hyams, Esq. 
. Auditors. 
Robert Dover, Esq. Cornhill. | James Walton, Esq., Grocers’ 
Amos Hodgson, Esq., Ordnance} Hall. 
Ollice, ‘lower. 


3000 
1000 
1000 
2000 


ging Director. 











Arbitrators. 
Charles Compton, Fsq e eter Ellis, Esq. 
John ‘aa Pratt, Esq. 

ankers—The Bank * England. 

Physician—W illiam Brewer, M.D. F.R.S . ke. 21, George-street, 
anover-square 
Surgeon—David Lewis, Esq. 28, Artillery- place West, Finsbury. 
Selicttore—Masere. Chatiie 1d, Wi ingate & Hy a Cornhill. 
Actuary—Francis G. P. Neison, Es 
Chief Agent for the "Maritime Fun: oe hos. Bull, Es <q , 91, Minories, 
Lon 2 

Turis Society is established on the principles of 
Mutual Life Assurance, with a division of the whole amount of 
profits among all the assurers, to whom the books of the Society 
always lie open for inspection. A General Meeting takes place 
annually, at which is given a detailed account of the business 
of the Society. No policy stamp duty charged on assurances 
above the term of ten years. 

The Maritime Fund is a department of the Society which 
affords to captains and mariners the same facilities and advan- 
tages of life assurance which residents in England have hitherto 
enjoyed. Upon this fund, at a comparatively small cost, a mem- 
ber (should he be lost at sea on a particular voyage) will pro- 
=e. an annuity for his wife as long as she lives, in proportion to 
what 

Every partic ular may be known, and ‘ Observations upon the 
Maritime Fund’ obtained, by applying to Mr. Bull, agent; any 
ofthe country agents; or to the Secretary, at t the offices, 29, 
Moorgate-street. GEOKGE B, SCOTT, Secretary. 








NEW ‘BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Published by JOHN W. PARKER, West Strang, 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES, founded upon their Histo: 
By the Rev. Professor WHEWELL, F.R.S, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


A HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCE, 


Three Vols. Octavo, 2. 2s, 


ON the PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNIVER. 
SITY EDUCATION, 
THE 


MECHANICAL EUCLID. 5s. 6d, 

THE MECHANICS of ENGINEERING, 4, 

THE DOCTRINE of LIMITS, with APpty. 
CATIONS. 9s. 





With numerous Illustrations, 35s. the Fifth Edition of A 
ANUAL of CHEMISTRY ; greatly enlarged, 


and incorporating all the new Facts and Discoveries 
the Helene a in 
y WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S, 
pias of Chemistry in the Royal lustitution. 
By the same Author, Octavo, lis, 


A\ DICTIONARY of MATERIA MEDICA 
and PHARMACY. 





Octavo, 16s. 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY ; b a ari 

g Se fs Forces which concur to the Product tory View 

enome 


by Professor DANIELL, F.R.S., of King’s College, London, 





Post Octavo, 5s. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY for FARMERS 
and LANDOWNERS. 
By JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S, 
By the same Author. 
Octavo, with * wo Hundred Illustrations, 12s, 

RACTICAL GEOLOGY and MINERAL. 
OGY, and the CHEMISTRY of METALS, with an Intro. 
ductory Discourse on the Nature, Tendency, and Advantages 
of Geological Pursuits. 


With 250 Woodcuts, Octavo, l5s. 
RINCIPLES of MECHANISM;; for the Use 


of ~~ of the Universities, and for Stude “nts of Engin- 
eering generall 
By Professor R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. 





Octavo, Third Edition, Corrected, 15s. 


ATHEMATICAL TRACTS. 
‘ I. Lunar and Planetary Theories—II. Figure of the 
Karth—III, Precession and Nutation—1V. Calculus of Varia- 
tions—V. Undulatory Theory of Optics, and Theory of Polariza- 


tion. 
By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Astronomer Royal. 


Cctavo, with Plates, 18s. 


XAMPLES of the PROCESSES 
DIFFERENTIAL and IN TRGR 
Collected by D-. G ORY, 
Fellow of Trinity € ‘ollege, Gaaviadlign.” 


of the 
AL. CALCULUS, 








Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA; for 
sc HOOLS, and the JUNIOR CLASSES in COL LEGES. 
he Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A. 
Professor df Mathematics i in King's College, London. 
By the same Author, 
. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 1s, 6d. 
Il. THE ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY ; intended for Students in Engineering. 6s. 6d. 





Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ECTURES UPON TRIGONOMETRY, and 


the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 





{Octavo, l4s. 


DEYN4NIG:; or, a TREATISE on MOTION. 
By SAMUEL EARNSHAW, M.A, 
Of St. John’s College, C ‘ambridge. 





Octavo, 9s. 


HEORY OF HEAT. 
By Frefonse KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S. 
f the University of Edinburgh. 





With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 


ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, delivered at 
King’s College, London, by Professor MOSELEY, M.A- 


By the same Author, with many Illustrations, 6s. 64. 


MECHANICS APPLIED TQ THE ARTS 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


The Works of William Shakespeare. By J. 
Payne Collier, Esq. Vols. II. and III. 
Whittaker & Co. : - 

Shakspere Illustrated (Library Edition of). By 
Charles Knight. Vols. I. and II. Knight & Co. 

We congratulate the public upon the good 

fortune of having two such excellent and beau- 

tiful editions of the works of our great dramatist 
simultaneously presented to its notice; for 
although we confess we feel a little like Buri- 
dan’s ass between two competitors of such nearly 
equal merit, yet we are satisfied that it would be 
impossible to determine the will in behalf of 
either, without possessing a Shakspeare ap- 
proaching as nearly to perfection as his text is 
capable of being brought by the mere exertion 
of skill and labour in the collation of old editions. 
In this respect, we are inclined to believe that 
the race of commentators upon our illustrious 
bard is likely to close with the able editors of 
the works before us. We do not, of course, limit 
the power of increasing research into the archives 
and monuments of the past, to illuminate the 
places that are still obscure, and solve the enig- 
mas that still puzzle, by the aid of new lights 
derived from a more intimate knowledge of 
ancient manners and domestic history ; but even 
in this point of view, it will be long, in our 
opinion, ere learning will collect sufficient addi- 
tional materials to disturb the public repose and 
satisfaction in the labours of Messrs. Knight and 

Collier. 

It is certainly a pleasing reflection to think 
that there is likely to be a protracted “‘ tréve-de- 





Dieu” in the combats between folios and quartos, | 


and the war of contending annotators upon the 
“Delphic lines” of our “ unvalued book.” Con- 
scious of the importance of sparing no toil or 
trouble in fixing the true reading of Shakspeare, 
and thankful to the wits and scholars who have 
brought their ingenuity and erudition to bear 
upon this task, still, the end is so great, while 
the processes towards attaining it are, for the 
most part, so minute and dry, that we fear we 
shall only be too quick to forget our obligations 
to those whose labours in the rubbish have given 
us the nearest and fullest view of the treasure 
beneath it. The nearer we get to Shakspeare 
himself, the more apt we shall be to prove ingrate 
to his ablest and most successful editors. Ambi- 
tion is not more sure to kick down the ladder by 
which it has climbed, than the true lover of 
poetic truth to revel in the rich results of edi- 
torial care, and the more than herculean labours 
of collation, with scarce a thought of the hands 
that have flung the doors of the banquet-room 
%0 wide open. This has been the fate of the 
crities of Homer and of Maro; this will be the 
fate also of those who have worked in the golden 
mines of Shakspeare; even those who have 
opened such precious veins as we owe to his 
latest commentators. The critics of the mighti- 
est productions of the human mind are especially 
subject to this hard destiny : even full-sized men 
are easily overlooked when they work at the feet 
ofa colossus. The want is—Shakspeare : those 
vho supply its cravings, must expect no better 
teturn than men are wont to make to their bene- 
factors, Editorial virtue ought, more than any 
other, to be its own reward ; for there is this sad 
peculiarity in its fortune, that, in proportion as 
anymonument of ancient genius is restored to 
ts original purity, the smaller becomes the 
number of those who search the files of commen- 
tary and criticism, and are qualified to attest and 
applaud the industry there recorded. Let us 
imagine so priceless a possession as an edition of 
Shakspeare from his own wonder-working hand ; 


how soon it would swallow up the toils of the 
Malones and Steevenses, like the rod of the pro- 
phet devouring the snakes of the magicians! 
Perhaps Steevens alone, of all the commentators 
themselves, (had such a miracle been wrought 
in his time), would have continued to hold his 
candle to the risen sun, and still pleaded his 
“liberty to restore some apparent meaning to 
Shakspeare’s lines, and a decent flow to his 
obstructed versification.” 

So just and healthy is the taste for the naked 
text of a great writer, with as little interruption 
as possible to the reader’s enjoyment, in the 
shape of commentary, that the principle laid 
down by Mr. Collier for his guidance in this 
respect will meet with general approbation : — 

“The first care will be, to make those notes 
as few and as concise as possible, so that the 
attention of the reader is diverted from the author 
as rarely and as briefly as is consistent with 
a clear understanding of his words. The multi- 
plication of notes, first committing a blunder, and 
then endeavouring to correct it, is a most inconveni- 


of Shakespeare, and has often led the admirers of his 


an editor ought to pursue is clearly this :—to settle 
the true reading ; then to form an accurate judgment 
whether that reading is intelligible; and thirdly, ifa 


On these plain principles I have endeavoured to pro- 


customs, and peculiar manners, will at times be 
wanted, but here also brevity and clearness will be 
studied.” 

The rule here laid down has been, upon the 
whole, rigidly observed by this judicious editor. 
We think, however, he might have been still 
more thrifty of annotation, without inconveni- 
ence to the reader; and we shall give some 
instances before we conclude, in which he has 
| yielded unnecessarily to the spirit of note-mak- 
| ing. The system pursued by Mr. Knight is also 
distinguished by frugality of foot-notes, but it 
differs from Mr. Collier's in admitting “ illustra- 
tions,” which are appended to each act, and are 
the same as those in the Pictorial edition, of 
which the present, or “ Library edition,” as it is 
entitled, is substantially only another form. 
These illustrations, being curious, interesting, 
apposite, and intrinsically agreeable and useful 
reading, cannot be considered as at all incum- 
bering the text, or interfering between the reader 
and the poet. Mr. Knight’s “ Introductory 
Notices” are more copious than Mr. Collier’s, so 
that, upon the whole, there is a considerably 
greater quantity of matter dehors the text in the 
former, than in the latter edition. It cannot, 
therefore, be denied that Mr. Collier's is in this 
respect more a Shakspeare than Mr. Knight's. 
All that is not Shakspeare in both works is truly 
explanatory and illustrative; we have rarely 
seen so much erudition without pedantry, or so 





new discoveries. 

There does not appear to us to be any discre- 
pancy in substance between these two editors, as 
to the principle upon which the Shakspearian 
text is to be established. 

The common, and now universally recognized 
basis of authenticity, is the folio of 1623, which, 
with the exception of ‘ Pericles,’ contains all the 
plays which, by universal consent, are now 
ascribed to Shakspeare. The difference between 
them consists in the degree of respect to be paid 
to the quarto editions ofthose plays which made 
their first appearance in that form ; and even in 
this they are not very far asunder. Mr. Collier 
espouses the quartos rather more warmly than 
Mr. Knight, and he certainly has enjoyed and 
availed himself of an unprecedented facility of 
access to those fountains. But the truth is that 








ent evil attending the perusal of many of the editions | 


writings to wish that they had never sustained the | 
misfortune of comment and illustration. The method | 


note be required, to say no more than is necessary. | 
| scope given to the industry of those who collate, and 
ceed, Information upon temporary allusions, obsolete | 


many valuable conjectures without the parade of | 





the question between the folio of 1623 and the 
antecedent quartos, is much narrower than is 
commonly supposed, and this is very clearly 
shown by Mr. Knight in his preface. We shall 
briefly recapitulate the leading facts in the case. 
The folio of Heminge and Condell contains 
thirty-six plays of Shakspeare, all his unan- 
imously admitted works, with the single excep- 
tion we have already mentioned. Of these, 
eighteen had never been before printed, and four 
more appeared in that edition, for the first time, 
in a perfect shape; so that for twenty-two out of 
thirty-six, we have no higher or better authority 
than the publication of 1623. Mr. Knight 
observes :— 

“ We have been somewhat minute in this enumer- 
ation, to meet an opinion amongst readers of Shaks- 
pere, who have not very critically examined the prin- 
ciples upon which a text is founded, that there is a 
broad and pretty equal question between the advo- 
cates for the text of the first folio, and the advocates 
for the text of the plays which had appeared sepa- 
rately in quarto previous to the publication of that 
edition. The real question, as it has been seen, is 
one of much narrower limits, upon the face of it, 
There are only fourteen plays originally published 
separately to which the important question of differ- 
ences of readings can at all apply. In comparing 
these separate plays amongst themselves—one edi- 


| tion of the same play with another edition—the 


matter becomes more complex ; and there is greater 


to the ingenuity of those who build riddles upon the 
collation. Some would even collate every single copy 
of the same edition. Be it so. All this implies 
homage; and does no harm, if we connect it with 
higher things.” 

Of the fourteen quarto plays, all but ‘ Othello’ 
appeared in Shakspeare’s lifetime; and nine of 
these ediiions were clearly genuine, and the 
groundwork of the text of the folio. Mr. Knight 
justly remarks, that the condemnation pro- 
nounced by the editors of 1623 upon “ divers 
stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious 
impostors,” does not in any degree apply to the 
first nine of the plays included in the list which 
we have just given. Upon the quarto editions 
of those plays, the text of the folio, with slight 
alterations, is unquestionably founded. Verbal 
corrections, and in one or two cases additions 
and omissions, are found in the folio ;—but they 
are only such as an author, having his printed 
works before him during at least sixteen years, 
would naturally make. The most considerable 
additions are to ‘The Second Part of Henry IV.’ 
—These nine plays do not furnish the slightest 
internal evidence of appearing to be printed 
from an imperfect copy. Further, in seven out 
of the nine cases, the proprietary interest of the 
original publishers of p plays never lapsed. 

We shall also quote the following passages 
from Mr. Knight's preface, to show the degree 
of importance he attaches to the quarto editions, 
and to what extent he admits their title to share 
with the folio the honour of establishing the true, 
or best attainable text of Shakspeare :— 

“These copies are, therefore, entitled to a very 
high respect in the settlement of the author's text. 
But they do not demand an exclusive respect ; for 
the evidence, in several instances, is most decided, 
that the author's posthumous copies in manuscript 
were distinguished from the printed copies by verbal 
alterations, by additions, by omissions not arbitrarily 
made, by a more correct metrical arrangement. To 
refer these differences to alterations made by the 
players has been a favourite theory with some of 
Shakspere’s editors ; but it is manifestly an absurd 
one. We see, in numerous cases, the minute but 
most effective touches of the skilful artist; and a 
careful examination of this matter in the plays where 
the alterations are most numerous is quite sufficient 
to satisfy us of the jealous care with which Shakspere 
watched over the more important of these produc+ 
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tions, so as to leave with his ‘ fellows’ more complete 
and accurate copies than had been preserved by the 
press. * * We have thus seen that of the fourteen 
plays originally published in quarto, which may be 
considered authentic, nine of that number contain 
very unimportant differences from the text in the 
folio. The differences, however, are not merely the 
typographical changes which always creep into any 
new edition; they are in many cases either the cor- 
rections of the author, or the corrections of those who 
represented the plays. The Theatre, there can be 
no doubt, possessed a manuscript copy, as Heminge 
and Condell expressly tell us; and the variations, 
especially in the metrical arrangement, even in those 
plays which appear the most alike, afford satisfactory 
evidence that in the re-publication some manuscript 
was referred to. We are bound, therefore, we think, 
upon these grounds, to make the latter copy the 
foundation of the text. But we are also called upon 
to point out the deviations from the text of the 
quartos, not only whenever the differences are of im- 
portance, but when they vary from the commonly 
received reading. This is the course we have pur- 
sued in our first edition ; and which we shall carry 
out as much farther as may appear to be necessary 
in the present impression. Of the other five plays, 
in which the variations between the quarto editions 
and the folio are more important, we have not only 
to adhere to the principles just laid down, but to pre- 
serve even what the author, we may believe, advis- 
edly rejected; and, in preserving it, to furnish mate- 
rials for a just appreciation of the judgment with 
which he retrenched as well as added. Where there 
are omissions in the folio of passages found in the 
quartos, such omissions not being superseded by an 
extended or a condensed passage of a similar charac- 
ter, we give them a place in the text; distinguishing 
them, however, by brackets. But we utterly object 
to the principle which has too often guided the 
modern editors, of making up a text, when the vari- 
ations are considerable, out of the text of the quartos 
and that of the folio. If any part of the variation 
demonstrates that it is the author’s improvement, 
we are bound to receive the whole of the improvement, 
with the exception of any manifest typographical 
crror ; satisfying, however, the critical reader, by giv- 
ing him the original passage in anote. ‘To act upon 
any other principle is to set up private judgment 
against all authority.” 

To sum up Mr. Knight's opinions, we should 
say that he makes the folio edition of Shaks- 
peare, published in 1623, the corner-stone of 
authenticity, at the same time not merely not 
undervaluing the previous quarto editions, but 
respecting them not a little, and deriving light 
and aid from them whenever they afford it. Mr. 
Collier attaches a greater degree of consequence 
to the quartos, and has rested his case for the 
necessity of a new edition upon the expediency 
and value of more extensive and accurate 
researches and comparisons in that more ancient 
field. We do not think that labour of this kind 
is fairly to be estimated by the actual returns 
which it yields. Had Mr. Collier’s industry been 
far less productive of illustration and improve- 
ment than it has been, we should still applaud 
his exertions, and think that he has well bestow- 
ed his eminent critical talents and scholar-like 
acquirements. Most fully did we agree with the 
following observations in his preliminary pam- 
aphlets, and our examination of the volumes before 
us, enables us to bear testimony to his faithful 
redemption of the pledges which he there gave : 

“Tn an undertaking of the kind, no point is of so 
much importance as to settle the text of the author ; 
and notwithstanding the pains bestowed upon the 
language of Shakespeare, from the days of Rowe to 
the present time, I shall be able to show that his 
Editors have done much that they ought not to have 
attempted, as well as left undone much that they 
ought to have accomplished. ‘They have been guilty 
of serious offences of omission as well as of commis- 
sion; and this may be said with all due respect for 
their labours and their learning, for the industry with 
which they have at times prosecuted their inquiries, 
and for the acuteness and knowledge many of them 
have displayed in the investigation of disputed ques- 








tions. It is of course impossible to bestow too great 
pains on ascertaining and fixing the true reading of 
Shakespeare ; and minute and patient accuracy of 
comparison of the old copies, quarto and folio, printed 
in his lifetime or soon afterwards, is indispensable. 
This is the most sacred part of the duty of an Editor, 
and the absence of that minute and patient accuracy 
is unpardonable in any person who undertakes the 
task of producing an impression of the works of such 
an author. I shall with the most plodding diligence go 
over every line, word, and letter of each play or poem, 
in order to be sure that the new edition corresponds 
with the ancient copies, as far as they are to be fol- 
lowed, and that no syllable is passed over or omitted 
that can be corrected or recovere@. Upon this task 
I have more or less been employed for many years, 
as I was able to procure copies of the original edi- 
tions; but of late I have enjoyed facilities for the 
purpose of going through the plays again, and of com- 
pleting my undertaking, such as, I may confidently 
assert, no other Editor ever possessed.” 

Upon examination, however, of the applica- 
tion of the two methods of these two contempo- 
raneous editors and annotators, it soon becomes 
apparent that they differ in statement much more 
than they do in their practical results. Certainly, 
in the volumes before us, there is but slight dif- 
ference between the texts of Messrs. Knight and 
Collier; and, as we sometimes find the former 
preferring the text of a quarto, so do we some- 
times find the latter adhering to the readings of 
the folio. ‘The truth is, that there is a certain 
degree of reverence to be paid to both authori- 
ties, and unless one is absolutely elected, and the 
other as absolutely reprobated, there is no 
middle course for an editor, but to weigh both 
in his own scales, and decide by his own taste 
and judgment. 

We have looked through the Comedies which 
have been published both by Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Knight, (in the volumes to which this notice 
more particularly refers,) and the few discre- 
pancies we have observed, fully sustain our 
opinion, that a hair might turn the scale in 
balancing the merit and worth of the two edi- 
tions. The question whether the folio should 
be corrected by the quarto, or the quarto by the 
folio, is of no vital importance in nine passages 
out of ten to which our attention has been di- 
rected. We shall take the play of ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ as an example, and show how 
very slightly the text is affected by the different 
degrees of homage paid to the collection of 1623 
and the previous separate publications. In the 
first act, Don Pedro says—“ Signior Leonato, you 
are come to meet your trouble.” So he says in 
the folio, followed by Mr. Knight. In the 
quarto, espoused by Mr. Collier, the words are 
put interrogatively—“* Are you come to meet 
your trouble?” The difference is trifling, but 
our own judgment is for the reading of the later 
copy— You are come.” 


‘The next case occurs in the same scene, where, 
after the skirmish between Beatrice and Bene- 
dick, Don Pedro says:—“ 7'is is the sum of all, 
—Leonato,—Signior Claudio and Signior Bene- 
dick,—my dear friend, Leonato, hath invited 
you all,” &c. So the folio and Mr. Knight; but 
the quarto reads—* 7/at is the sum of all,” and 


is followed by Mr. Collier. Here, too, we agree 
with the folio, for Don Pedro refers to Leonato’s 
invitation, which is the “sum of all,’’ the con- 
vivial business in hand, and must, therefore, 
employ the present pronoun this, not the retro- 
spective that. To support the latter reading, 
Don Pedro must be supposed to allude to the 
last sally of Beatrice, immediately preceding ; 
but Mr. Collier seems to have adopted it solely 
because it is the reading of the older copy. 

A little further on we find both editors desert- 
ing the folio for the quarto, to make Benedick 
say— I spoke my thought,” instead of “ I speak 
my thought.” The difference is utterly insigni- 





ficant, both readings being equally grammatical 
and clear. 

We now come to a point in which we ar 
decidedly for retaining the reading of 1623 
Claudio reveals his passion to Pedro, who in. 
terrupts his tale with— 

* Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 

And tire the hearer with a book of words, 

If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, 

And I will break with her ;—was 't not to this end 

That thou begin’st to twist so fine a story ?” 

Thus the folio; but the quarto has the following 
enlargement :— 

** And I will break with her, and with her father, 

And thou shalt have her,—was't not to this end,” &e. 
Mr. Collier incorporates the italicised words into 
his text, and Mr. Knight introduces them too, 
with the caveat of a bracket. But why should 
not the folio be followed in a case like this, 
where it retrenches a palpable redundancy in 
the earlier edition? For Don Pedro says, a very 
few lines lewer down :— 

** J will assume thy part in some disguise, 

And tell fair Hero | am Claudio, 

Then after to her father will I break, 

And the conclusion is, she shall be thine.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Collier that in this 
play “the changes from the quarto in the fulio 
are nearly all for the worse.” We think the 
pruning of such a superfluity as we have just 
noticed, an excellent point in favour of the later 
edition, and evidence of a judicious and improy- 
ing hand. Mr. Collier makes the above remark 
in a note upon the following words of Conrade, 
in his dialogue with John, in the third scene of 
the first act. Conrade says—“ You have of late 
stood out against your brother, and he hath 
ta’en you newly into his grace, where it is im- 
possible you should take érue root, but by the 
fair weather that you make yourself.” The folio 
expunges the word érue, and this Mr. Collier 
considers one of the “ changes for the worse,” 
To us it appears that the simple expression 
‘take root” fully conveys the speaker's meaning; 
and we have no doubt but that “ true” was ad- 
visedly struck out in the later edition as a mere 
pleonasm. In like manner we find “ strange 
news” in the quarto reduced to simple “ news” 
in the folio, evidently on the same just principle 
of correction, the phrase being followed by the 
words—“ that you yet dreamt not of.” 

In the masquerade scene, where Pedro says 
to Hero:— 

“« My visor is Philemon’s roof; within the house is Jove,” 
the folio reading is love; but Jove is beyond 
doubt the true reading, and would be allowed, 
even without the sanction of the quarto, Love 
was a most natural misprint for Jove. 

We pass over a multitude of minute dif- 
ferences, such as the following :— 

Fouto. Quarto. 
Shall we go see Benedick? Seek Benedick. 
This Lady Tongue. My Lady Tongue. 
I whipt behind the arras. I whipt me behind the arras 
If not a present remedy, at) Yet a patient sufferance. 
least a patient sufferance. 
Unworthy to have so good a) Unworthy so good a lady. 
sind him a rod. Bind him up a rod. 
She's ta’en. She's lim’d. 

In the first scene of the third act the folio and 
Mr. Knight have the words “listen our purpose”; 
the quarto and Mr. Collier read “listen our 
propose.” The difference is nothing: Mr. Knight 
truly remarks that the words were indifferently 
used by old writers, and quotes in confirmation 
a line of Spenser :— 

“For she in pleasant purpose did abound,” 
where purpose evidently has the same meaning 
as the French “ propos.” : 

It is but just to give Mr. Knight the credit of 
greater pliancy than Mr. Collier, when a better 
reading is to be had by relaxing the rigour of a 
theory. The following instance curiously con- 
trasts the two editors. In that scene of un- 
rivalled humour, where we are presented in the 
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of Dogberry with an everlasting type of the 


old constabulary character, that mirror of watch- | 


men says in the folio edition :— i 

«Go, good partner, go; get you to Francis 
Seacoal; bid him bring his pen and ink-horn to 
the gaol; we are now to examine these men. y 
The quarto has the more characteristic reading 
_“We are now to examination these men,” 
which Mr. Knight adopts without hesitation. 
But where the folio makes Dogberry say “ s/a- 
tues” for “ statutes,” which last is the reading of 
the quarto, Mr. Collier is so inflexibly devoted 
to the latter, that he sticks to the elder reading, 
although the later one is so clearly in the Dog- 
berry style. We must, however, quarrel with 
Mr. Knight in his turn, for reading “ be vigilant, 
I pray you,” in defiance of both quarto and folio, 
which both have “ vigitant,” no doubt another 
intentional blunder. The reason given by Mr. 
Knight for rejecting “ vigitant” is amusingly in- 
consistent. He tells us that he “ doubts whether 
Shakspeare meant Dogberry to blunder after 
this fashion. He does not coin words, like Mrs. 
Malaprop, in the place of current and familiar 
ones!” Not coin words, indeed! the same 
editor having not three lines before decided upon 
the propriety of putting “statues” into his mouth 
for “ statutes.” 

Where the folio and a genuine quarto copy 
concur, we think a modern editor ought to be 
extremely slow to depart from both. We, there- 
fore, think Mr. Collier right in the Church scene, 
after Hero has asked— 

« And seemed I ever otherwise to you?” 
in preserving the answer of Claudio in the old 
copies, — 

“Out on thee, seeming !” 
in preference to Pope’s reading “thy,”’ or Mr. 
Knight's “the.” ‘The only change we should 
feel disposed to admit is in the punctuation, 
which might perhaps be improved thus :— 

“Out on thee !—seeming !—I will write against it.” 

In the scene where Dogberry “examinations” 
Conrade and Borachio, after the interrogatory— 
“ Masters, do you serve God?” the reply, “ Yea, 
Sir, we hope,” and Dogberry’s directions to 
Verges— Write down that they hope they serve 
God; and write God first, for God defend, but 
God should go before such villains,’—do not 
appear in the folio, and were probably dropped 
in that edition, to avoid the penalties imposed 
by the “statue” of 3rd James I. against the 
profane use of the name of the Trinity, or any 
of the persons therein, particularly at theatrical 
exhibitions. Mr. Collier is aware of this sug- 
gestion, but he adds—“ The whole passage might 
be an interpolation by the actors, and it might 
therefore be excluded in the folio.” There is 
something not a little whimsical in abandoning 
the authority of the earlier edition in a passage 
like this, so decidedly in the humour of Shak- 
speare, and in keeping with the whole part of 
Dogberry. 

Our two editors concur in retaining a correc- 
tion of unfortunate Theobald in the same scene. 
The old copies read :— 

“ Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

“Verg. Let them be in the hands of coxcomb.” 
Theobald made a very simple alteration, the 
excellence of which hes gained it universal 
assent, 

“ Verg. Let them be in the hands— 

“Con. Off, coxcomb !” 

a reading confirmed beyond a doubt by what 
follows, for Dogberry exclaims— ‘God's my 
life, where’s the sexton? Let him write down 
the prince’s officer coxcomb.” Mr. Knight, 
enumerating Theobald amongst the first school 
of the Shakspearian commentators, says of him 
—‘ The dullest of the first school—a name hung 
up amongst the dunces by his rival editor—poor 
‘piddling Theobald,’ was unquestionably the 


’ 


| best of the first race of editors. Rowe was in- 
dolent, Pope flashy, Warburton paradoxical, 
Johnson pedantic. Theobald brought his com- 
mon sense to the task; and has left us, we 
cannot avoid thinking, the best of all the con- 
jectural emendations.” 

There is something magical in the effects of 
many of Theobald’s minute alterations. By 
changing a letter, or a point, he throws a flood 
of light over the darkest passage. One of his 
happiest emendations occurs in the ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ and it is merely changing the word cool 
into curl. 

“ Sir Andrew. O, had I but followed the arts! 
Sir Toby. Then had’st thou had an excellent head 
of hair. Sir And. Why, would that have mended 
my hair? Sir Toby. Past question ; for thou see’st, 
it will not curl by nature.” 

The word was cool, making arrant nonsense, 
until Theobald hit upon his felicitous correction. 
The illustrious author of the lines :— 

There hapless Shakspeare, yet of Tibbald sore, 
Wished he had blotted for himself before, 
never performed the tenth part of this “ dunce’s”’ 
service to the text of Shakspeare. 

But to return for another moment to the play 
of ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ our two editors 
adhere to the old reading of the verse :— 

* And made a push at chance and sufferance.” 
Mr. Collier informs us that push occurs frequently 
as an interjection, of the same import as pish ; 
and refers to the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ and the 
works of Chapman and Middleton for examples. 
Ifowever, the ordinary signification of the sub- 
stantive push is sufficient to satisfy the sense. 

We are grieved to find that no progress has 
been made to unriddle that perplexing line— 

* And sorrow, wag! cry hem, when he should groan.” 
A greater than Theobald must arise to untie this 
knot. For our part, we are inclined to wish it 
cut out of Leonato’s speech altogether. It could 
very well be spared ; although there are perverse 
people, we doubt not, who would tell us that it 
is the very cream of the passage. 

We have thus made a running comparison 
between Mr. Collier's ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing’ and Mr. Knight’s, for the sake of satis- 
fying our readers that the questions at issue on 
the text of Shakspeare are practically reduced to 
a very narrow compass, and that accordingly, 
let them pin their faith upon whose sleeve they 
will, the danger is not great of mortal heresy. 

For the purpose of comparing the notes of the 
two editions before us, one of the plays which 
we have looked over is the ‘Twelfth Night.’ 
Here we are happily rid of the dull, dry dispute 
between folio and quarto, this comedy being one 
of those which were published for the first time 
in 1623. 

The first thing that strikes us, is Mr. Knight’s 
courage in retaining the old reading of the beau- 
teous passage— 

* That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: 
O! it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

It was Pope who changed sound into south, 
and gave the generally received reading, adopted 
even by Mr. Collier. Steevens remarked that 
Shakspeare had in his eye a passage from Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia—“ her breath is more sweet than 
a geutle south-west wind, which comes creeping 
over flowery fields;” and Mr. Collier confirms 
the remark by noticing a subsequent expression 
in the same scene—“ the flock of all affections” 
—also, seemingly, borrowed from very similar 
words, in the Arcadia. ‘There is force in this; 
but we cannot admit what is further urged by 
Mr. Collier—no “ sweet sound breathes upon 
a bank of violets; but the sweet souéh may 
very properly be said to breathe upon it.” Surely 
the sound of the south, or any other wind that 
blows, may, with the utmost poetical correctness, 








be said to breathe upon a violet bank. Does 
Mr. Collier object to the idea of a sound 
breathing? Mr. Knight observes—* The music 
of the speech is not here (in the Arcadia) com- 
pared with the music of the wind:—the notion of 
fragrance is alone conveyed.” ‘This is true, for 
the passage continues thus,—“ and yet is nothing 
compared to the honey-flowing speech that 
breath doth carry.” But the following is, perhaps, 
rather too fine. “ If in the passage, in the text, 
we read south instead of sound, the conclusion of 
the sentence “stealing and giving odour” rests 
upon the mind, and the comparison becomes an 
indirect one between the harmony of the dying 
fall and the odour of the breeze. This, we think, 
is not what the poet meant. He desired to com- 
pare one sound with another sound.” ‘True, he 
did; but the idea of sound is clearly conveyed 
in the name of the wind, especially coupled with 
the word “breathes.” So that we do not attach 
much weight to this reasoning. There is more 
force in the argument that “ Shakspeare has no- 
where else made the south an odour-breathing 
wind ;” but, on the contrary, uniformly connects 
it with bleak and offensive associations, of which 
Mr. Knight gives several instances. ‘To this we 
may add that there are many points of the com- 
pass between south and south-west, and there- 
fore it does not follow, because Sidney loads the 
wings of the latter with perfumes, that Shaks- 
peare should make the former a carrier of in- 
cense likewise. Zephyris Milton’s balmy breeze. 
Soft as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Upon the whole, we incline to believe that the 
ancient is the true reading, particularly as the 
word sound is itself a pleasing and musical one, 
and neither breaks the melody nor the sense of 
the passage. 

Mr. Knight needlessly acquaints us that 
“accost”’ means “ board her—address her,” where 
Sir Toby desires Sir Andrew to “accost” Maria. 
It is time for editors to give the public credit for 
a little elementary knowledge of English. But 
what does Mr. Collier mean by saying that 
“since the time of Dryden, who employs it, the 
use of it in this sense is rare?” Sir ‘Toby uses 
the word precisely as we use it at this day. 
“ Accost is front her, board her, woo her, assail 
her.” 

Mr. Collier adopts Pope’s reading of “ flame- 
coloured stock,” in place of the ‘‘ dam'd coloured 
stock” of the old copy. Mr. Knight reads “ da- 
mask-coloured ;” probably the true reading is 
* damas-coloured.” The closer we adhere to 
the ancient text, when obliged to make a correc- 
tion, the better. 

In Mr. Knight's illustrations of the first act, 
he has a note upon the words, “he'll stand at 
your door like a sheriff’s post,” in which we 
suspect there is a little blundering between two 
common significations of the word “post.” A 
paire of fresh posts at his door,” in the passage 
cited by Mr. Repton in the ‘ Archzologia,’ 
Vol. XIX., seems to us to contemplate horses, 
not door-posts, to the latter of which the epithet 
“fresh” is not remarkably appropriate ; and be- 
sides the extract is followed by the words “he’s 
about some hasty state matters ; he talks of posts, 
methinks,”—pointing more clearly still to some- 
thing more animated than a door-post. 

We are thankful to Mr. Collier for explaining 
that “above heat” means “ above the proper de- 
gree of warmth !"—that “ beauty truly blent” is 
“beauty truly blended !”—that “to be round 
with you” means “to be plain with you !”"—that 
an opal is “a stone of various colours !”—that 
“‘maugre” means “in spite of ’"—and that “a 
bay-window” is a window in a recess !"” Mr. 
Collier is also so obliging as to reflect the light 
thrown by Dr. Jolson upon the phrase “ the 
old age,” which that big man informed the world 
of letters siguified “ the ages past” !! 
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Mr. Knight, too, makes frequent communica- 
tions of the like importance. We had hoped 
that such lumber would have been thrown over- 
board: one may say of such notes with Don 
Pedro—“note, notes, forsooth, and nothing.” 
For a school edition of Shakspeare annotations 
of this kind ought to be reserved. 

In the drunken scene, the 3rd of the 2nd act, 
Malvolio having asked—‘Is there no respect 
of place, persons, nor time in you?” Sir Toby 
hicks forth—‘* We did keep time, Sir, in our 
catches.” ‘Then Sir Toby and the clown go on 
with their noisy singing for some minutes, in 
utter contempt of the pompous steward. There 
is then a pause, and the knight exclaims, (in all 
the old copies) “ Out o’tune!—Sir, ye lie.” 
Theobald rightly understood this as addressed to 
Malvolio, but altered tune into time, forgetting 
that Sir Toby is not in a state to be expected to 
recollect, with accuracy, the previous part of the 
dialogue, in which he misunderstands, or affects 
to misunderstand, the steward as finding fault 
with the time of the catch. ‘“ Out o’tune!”’ is 
clearly addressed to Malvolio as well as “ Sir, 
you lie.” To suppose with Mr. Collier that 
“ out o’tune” is addressed to the clown, and the 
rest of the speech to Malvolio, is a conjecture 
of the most gratuitous violence. Mr. Knight 
espouses Theobald’s uncalled for alteration, and 
Mr. Collier adheres to the ancient reading upon 
bad grounds. 

We have a serious quarrel with Mr. Knight 
for a desertion of the old copies in the scene 
where the conspirators overhear Malvolio’s soli- 
loquy in the garden, and Fabian, keeping Sir 
Toby quiet, says—‘‘ Though our silence be drawn 
from us with cars, yet peace.” Mr. Knight 

ives the nonsensical reading “ ears;” and both 

e and Mr. Collier (who tells us he “ suspects 
corruption”) overlook the circumstance that the 
very same image (be it a good or bad one) is 
employed in another part of this very play by 
Sir Toby Belch. “I think oxen and wain ropes 
cannot hale them together,” speaking of the pro- 
jected duel between Sir Andrew and Cesario. 

Where Sir Toby dictates the challenge to his 
foolish friend, Theobald shrewdly suggested that 
the words—“ If thou thou'st him some thrice, it 
shall not be amiss”—had an allusion to Sir Ed- 
ward Coke’s brutal conduct to Raleigh upon that 
great man’s trial. Mr. Collier objects to this, 
and observes that Sir Walter’s trial “took place 
at Winchester, in November 1603,” more than 
eighteen months after, we now know, ‘The 
Twelfth Night’ had been acted at the Temple.” 
This is true, but inasmuch as the play was not 

rinted until 1623, the remark does not at all 
invalidate Theobald’s conjecture. All Mr. Col- 
lier proves is, that the words in question, if an 
allusion to the circumstances of Raleigh’s trial, 
could not have been in the play as presented in 
1603, at the Temple. 

We agree with Mr. Collier in adopting Mr. 
Smith’s interpretation of the expression “ Nay, I 
am for all waters,” in the mouth of the clown in 
the 4th act. Smith explains the phrase as 
meaning “a cloak for all kinds of knavery, de- 
rived from the Italian saw, “mantillo di ogni 
acqua.” The clown has before said—“ I would 
have men of such constancy put to sea, that their 
business might be everything, and their intent 
everywhere.” The allusion is probably the same 
in both places. 





History of Scotland. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. 


Vol. VIII. Edinburgh, Tait. 
Tue volume now before us, commences with 
the Regent Morton’s vigorous measures for 
re-establishing and maintaining peace, and ends 
with the execution of the Queen of Scots. It 
includes, therefore, the period from 1573 to 
1587—a period in which the history of Scot- 


land is of as much interest to the general Eng- 
lish reader, as to the author’s countrymen. 
Among all the political relations of Elizabeth, 
those with Scotland were, perhaps, the most 
important, as well as the most difficult. The 
French interest was so interwoven with that of 
the Scottish Queen—the cause of Protestantism 
in England was so frequently influenced by 
the affairs of the Scottish Church—and the 
kingdom itself, though no very important ally, 
was, from its proximity, so harassing as an 
enemy, that upon Scotland the most wary of 
Elizabeth's ministers kept an ever watchful 
eye, and thither they sent the craftiest diplo- 
matists to play against the equally crafty agents 
of France, the desperate game of plot and 
counterplot. The King was as yet too young 
to take part in the political differences which 
harassed the country, and Morton, who had 
become Regent through English influence, 
held fast to his old allies; but his unsparing 
severity—his pride—and above all his inordinate 
avarice, had raised up a host of enemies; and 
to wealthy and powerful England he turned, 
not merely for support, but for pecuniary 
assistance. He, therefore, proposed an offensive 
and defensive league, and proffered to receive 
the unhappy Mary, and procure her execution 
in Scotland. To these offers, he added hints 
how acceptable a “ consideration’’ would be; 
but as his proposals were not agreed to, Wal- 
singham directed Killigrew, the ambassador, to 
“ waive” all suggestions about reward. ‘The 
| following extract from one of Killigrew’s letters, 
in the State Paper Office, affords a minute pic- 
ture of the young King :— 

“Since my last unto you, (said he), I have been 
at Stirling to visit the King in her Majesty’s name, 
and met by the way the Countess of Mar coming to 
Edinburgh, to whom I did her Majesty’s commenda- 
tions. ‘The King seemed to be very glad to hear 

from her Majesty, and could use pretty speeches: as, 
how much he was bound unto her Majesty, yea, more 
| than to his own mother. And at my departure, he 
prayed me to thank her Majesty for the good remem- 





| 
| 


brance she had of him ; and further desired me to | 


| make his hearty commendations unto her Majesty. 
| His Grace is well grown, both in body and spirit, 
| since I was last here. He speaketh the French 
| tongue marvellous well; and that which seems strange 
| to me, he was able extempore (which he did before 
| me) to read a chapter of the Bible out of Latin into 
| French, and out of French after into English, so well, 
| as few men could have added anything to his trans- 
| lation. His schoolmasters, Mr. George Buchanan and 
Mr. Peter Young, rare men, caused me to appoint 
the King what chapter I would; and so did I, 
whereby I perceived it was not studied for. They 
also made his Highness dance before me, which he 
likewise did with a very good grace; a Prince sure 
of great hope, if God send him life.” 

The “high and mighty King James” must, 
therefore, be added to the list of precocious 
children, and the same baneful effects of such 
forced cultivation were as evident in his case, as 
in meaner instances. Meanwhile, the Regent 
turned his attention toward France, as promising 
better hopes of payment; but the revolution 
under Athol and Argyle drove him from the 
Regency, and the alarm of the English party at 
this unexpected event, is well described in Ran- 
dolph’s characteristic remark—‘ All the devils 
in hell are stirring, and in great rage, in this 
country.” Morton, however, ere long, regained 
his power, but the precarious state of affairs in 
Scotland again awakened the hopes of Mary 
and her friends. It was on this occasion that 
Mary wrote to the Bishop of Ross, respecting 
the project for carrying off her son to the conti- 
nent, and placing him under the protection of 
the house of Lorraine. Indeed, at this time, she 
appears to have been powerfully supported by 
the Catholic powers :— 





“In an intercepted letter, written about the same 


time by Beaton, Bishop of Glasgow, Mary's Amba, 
sador at the Court of France, to the Bishop of 

the determination of Henry the Third, and the Duke 
of Guise, to assist her to their utmost, was clearly 
intimated. In the autumn of the same Year, and 
soon after the pacification between the rival factions 
in Scotland, which we have seen effected by Bowes, 
the Bishop of Ross made a progress into Germany 
with the object of exciting the Emperor, and the 
Duke of Bavaria, to unite with the other Catholic 
Powers for the speedy liberation of his royal mist 
and the restoration of religion. From both poten. 
tates he received the utmost encouragement, The 
Emperor declared his readiness to co-operate with 
the endeavours of his brother Princes for the deli. 
verance of the Scottish Queen, and the securing to 
her and her son their undoubted right to the English 
throne ; and the Duke professed his determination 
to peril both property and life itself for the restora. 
tion of the Catholic faith. This encouraging infor. 
mation was conveyed by Ross to the Cardinal Como, 
in a letter written from Prague on the 27th Septem. 
ber, 1578, which, unfortunately for his mistress, fel] 
into the hands of her enemies; and, at the same 
time, this indefatigable prelate, at the request of the 
Emperor, had drawn up a paper on the state of 
parties in Scotland, in which he carefully marked 
the relative strength of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant peers, and pointed out the favourable 
crisis which had occurred. In a second interview, to 
which the Emperor admitted him, he described the 
state of parties in Scotland, following certain heads 
communicated by his royal mistress; and by all 
these united exertions, there is no doubt that a deep 
impression was made throughout Europe in favour 
of the Scottish Queen.” 

Well indeed, therefore, does Mr. Tytler re- 
mark, that “before we condemn Elizabeth for 
| her severity to Mary, we must weigh the perils 
| to the Protestant faith, which these intercept- 
| ed letters so clearly demonstrated.” We can 
| scarcely, however, agree with his succeeding 
| remark, “that these very dangers arose out of 
| the injustice of her imprisonment.” That her 
| imprisonment stimulated both herself and her 
| friends to more energetic exertions, is probable; 
| but that if Mary had still continued Queen of 
Scotland, she would have been a faithful and 
peaceable ally of Elizabeth, is altogether at vari- 
ance, alike with the ambition of the Guises, the 
policy of the court of France, and the feelings of 
| a bigoted Catholic, who, notwithstanding all 
| her protestations, considered Elizabeth, not 
| merely as illegitimate, but as deserving to forfeit 
even a legitimate title, on the single ground of 
heresy. ‘It was a miserable circumstance in 
the fate of this unfortunate princess,” says Mr. 
Tytler, “that any successes of her friends gen- 
| erally brought along with them an increase of 
| rigour and jealousy upon the part of her inexor- 
able rival. This increase, on the other hand, as 
surely led to more determined efforts for her 
delivery.” Far be it from us to vindicate 
every part of the policy of Elizabeth and her 
ministers; but that a prisoner should be more 
strictly guarded, in proportion to the chances of 
escape, seems to be obvious ; and that the rigour 
of the political captive’s imprisonment should 
increase in proportion to the importance and 
success of his party, is equally so. The case 
really was, that Mary was too dangerous and 
‘too unscrupulous a person to be set free, while, 
at the same time, it was almost equally dan- 
gerous to retain her. . 

The rejection of Mary’s memorial, requesting 
Elizabeth to appoint her son as successor, “ com- 
pelled” Mary, according to Mr. Tytler, “to 
throw herself entirely into the arms of France.” 
There could surely be little compulsion needful 
to induce the daughter of a Frenchwoman, the 
widow of a French King—one who ever declared 
that her happiest days were spent in France, and 
whose attachment to French attendants and 
French customs laid the foundation of her 
troubles in Scotland—to induce her to look to 
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the country of her choice—almost of her adop- 


tion—for aid. This Elizabeth well knew, and 
therefore it is not surprising that “ the earnest 
remonstrances”’ of the French Ambassador on 
pehalf of Mary should have been unheeded. A 
new project was now formed, and named “ the 
Association,” in which it was proposed that the 

oung king should resign his crown to his 
mother, on condition that she should retransmit 
it to him. This plan was soon discovered by 
Walsingham, and it excited much anxiety, since 
James, who had already displayed as remark- 
able a precociousness in duplicity asin learning, 
was discovered, notwithstanding his solemn 
protestations, to be favourable to the French 
interest, he having assured De la Motte Fenelon, 
«that although he had two eyes, two ears, and 
two hands, he had but one heart, and that was 
French.” Shortly before the Scottish Ambas- 
sadors in 1583 set out for England, Elizabeth 
dispatched Beal, a confidential agent, to confer 
with the imprisoned Queen. The minutes of 
this conference are in the State Paper Office, 
and several extracts are given :— 

“Since our last despatch (said he), this Earl and 
Ihave once repaired unto this lady ; and whilst he 
went out to meet some gentlemen of the country at 
the cockfight, it pleased her to spend some part of 
the afternoon in talk with me, of sundry matters of 
the Estate of Scotland. * * In conclusion, she so- 
lemnly protested, before Nau, her secretary, that she 
and her son would do anything they could to deserve 
her Majesty’s favour ; and said that she was not so 
imeligious and careless of her honour and the force 
of an oath, as either before God or man she should 
be found to break that which she had promised ; and 
she added, that she was now old, and that it was not 
for her now to seek any ambition or great estate, 
either in the one realm or the other, as in her youth 
she might; but only desired to live the rest of the 
small time of her life, in quietness, in some honour- 
able sort: she said she was diseased and subject to 
many sicknesses, albeit, these many winters, she 
never was so well as she was this. She had a great 
heart which had preserved her, and desired now to 
beat rest, by the making of some good accord with 
her Majesty, her son, and herself.” 

She acknowledged the “ Association,” and 
named those noblemen who were the most likely 
to put obstacles in the way. 

“Touching her son,’ she observed, ‘ that he was 
cunning enough not to declare himself openly, in 
respect of his surety and danger of his life, being in 
his enemies’ hands: and what,’ said she, ‘ will you 
say if his own letters can be showed to that effect ?” 
** On another occasion, some days later, she con- 
firmed this ; observing, that, although James might 
appear to be satisfied with Gowrie and the rest, he 
only dissembled and waited his time, and must seek 
some foreign support if he did not embrace England, 
as he was too poor a King to stand alone against 
such a nobility ; besides, Monsieur La Motte had 
told her he was well grown, and his marriage could 
not be delayed more than a year or two. ‘ His 
father was married when he was but nineteen years 
old, and the Duke of Lorrain when he was but six- 
teen, * * As to herself, she was sure (she said,) of a 
great party amongst the Scottish nobles, and had a 
hundred of their bands to maintain her cause, on the 
occurring of any good opportunity: yet she desired 
no ambitious estate, either in that country or this, 
but only her Majesty’s favour, and liberty.’” 

The result of this interview was communi- 
cated to Bowes, the ambassador at the Scottish 
court, who was directed to endeavour to sound 
the feeling of the young king on the subject; 
and so anxious was Elizabeth for his reply, 
“that Walsingham recommended Bowes to set a 
gallows on the packet, as he had done on his 
own,” —a singular kind of post-mark, but which 
gave a significant hint to dilatory couriers. The 
ominously marked letter, it appears, is still in 
the State Paper Office, and the substance is 
given. 

“James expressed himself with much suspicion 





and _ selfishness ; and when Bowes showed him the | 


paper containing Mary’s offers to Elizabeth, he ani- 
madverted upon them with so much severity and 
acuteness, that, had the ambassador himself been the 
critic, we could scarcely have expected a more deter- 
mined disapproval. ‘Thus, in pointing to the eighth 
article, which related to their being jointly associated 
in the government, he doubted, he said, that some 
prejudice might come to him, as well at home as 
otherwise ; since it seemed so worded, that she should 
not only be equal with him in authority and power, 
but also have the chief place before him: a matter 
dangerous to his state and title to this Crown. Be- 
sides, he observed, sundry obstacles might be found 
in the person of his mother, which might annoy both 
him and her. She was a Papist; she had a Council 
resident in France, by whom she was directed ; she 
was so entangled with the Pope, and others her con- 
federates, that she could not deliver herself from sus- 
picion, * * These impediments and dangers, he 
added complacently, would not be found in his own 
condition, but rather an expectation of good parts, or 
qualities promising better contentment and satisfac- 
tion. He then, at Bowes’ request, gave him the 
whole history of the correspondence between himself 
and the captive Queen ; expressed the deepest gra- 
titude to Elizabeth for this confidential communica- 
tion ; and concluded by assuring him, that, as he was 
convinced Mary preferred herself before him in this 
proposal,—till he saw much more clearly than he 
yet could, the bottom of the business, and her true 
meaning, he would go no farther without communi- 
cating with the English Queen, and taking the ad- 
vice of his Council ; whose opinion he could not now 
have, on account of the solemn promise of secrecy to 
Elizabeth.” 

The great advocate of “ kingcraft” appears to 
have been an early adept in the art he so greatly 
admired; and when, soon after, the veteran 
statesman, Walsingham, had an interview with 
him, the youth of sixteen spoke, as we shall see, 
with as much delight of his absolute authority 
as when in old age he edified the submissive 
circle of his prelates with dissertations on “ the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong.” ‘ The 
boy was father to the man,” in this instance, as 
well as in others. 

“Tt required a very brief observation to convince 
Walsingham that his mission was too late. He found 
himself treated with coldness. His audience was un- 
necessarily delayed; and when at last admitted, the 
young King was in no compliant mood, although he 
received him with much apparent courtesy. To his 
complaints of the late changes, James replied, that 
he had every wish to maintain friendship with her 
majesty: but this he would now be better able to 
accomplish, with a united than a divided nobility. 
Before this, two or three lords had usurped the 
government; they had engaged in dangerous courses, 
and had brought their ruin upon themselves. Wal- 
singham then attempted to point out the mischief 
that must arise from displacing those councillors who 
were best affected to Elizabeth ; but James sharply, 
and ‘ with a kind of jollity,’ (so wrote the old states- 
man to his royal mistress,) reminded him that he 
was an absolute King ; that he would take such order 
with his subjects as best liked himself; and that he 
thought his mistress should be no more curious to 
examine the affections of his council than he was of 
hers.’ * And yet,’ said Walsingham, ‘ you are but a 
young Prince yet, and of no great judgment in matters 
of government; and many an elder one would think 
himself fortunate to meet an adviser like my mistress. 
But be assured, she is quite ready to leave you to 
your own guidance: I have not come down to seek 
an alliance for England, which can live well enough 
without Scotland, but to charge your Majesty with 
unkind dealing to her Highness, and to seek redress 
for past errors.’ The Ambassador then complained 
of some late outrages which had been committed by 
the Scots upon the Borders; and the King having 
promised inquiry, and requested to see him next day 
in private, he took his leave. This secret conference, 
however, does not appear to have taken place. The 
probability is, that Arran, who carried himself to- 
wards Walsingham with great pride, had prevented 
it; and, having bid adieu to the King, the English 
Secretary wrote to Burghley in these ominous terms: 


* * © You will easily find that there is no hope of 
the recovery of this young Prince; who, I doubt, 
(having many reasons to lead me so to judge,) if his 
power may agree to his will, will become a dangerous 
enemy. * * There is no one thing will serve better 
to bridle him, than for her Majesty to use the Hamil- 
tons in such sort as they may be at her devotion.’ ” 

Modern researches have shown us that James 
was not only weak, but wicked. On looking 
over these records of his stormy youth,—on 
considering the characters of those by whom he 
was surrounded, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
and on the scenes through which he passed, we 
are compelled to admit that James could not 
but grow up false and intriguing, and with 
scarcely a clearer perception of right and wrong 
than a savage of the South Seas. The following, 
extracted from a letter of Scrope to Walsingham, 
will exhibit this. It would, indeed, have been 
wonderful if a king, who, at the age of seven- 
teen, had joined in a plot of assassination, should 
have felt that horror at the murder of Sir Thomas 
gael which a right-minded man must have 

elt. 

“Immediately after the Parliament, the King 
repaired to his palace at Falkland ; whilst Arran, 
Montrose, and the other lords of his party, now all- 
powerful, remained in Edinburgh, engaged in pressing 
on the execution of the late acts, for the confiscation 
and ruin of their opponents. Of these, by far the 
most formidable was the Earl of Angus; who, 
although banished, and now at Newcastle, retained a 
great influence in Scotland. He was the head of the 
Presbyterian faction in that country, the great sup- 
port of the exiled ministers ; and it was his authority 
with Walsingham that traversed Arran’s and James's 
schemes for a league between England and Scotland, 
on the broad basis of the establishment of Episcopacy. 
It was resolved, therefore, to cut off this baron; and 
Arran, and his colleague Montrose, the head of the 
powerful house of Graham, made no scruple of look- 
ing out for some desperate retainer, or hired villain, 
to whom they might commit the task. Nor, in these 
dark times, was such a search likely to prove either 
long or difficult. They accordingly soon pitched 
upon Jock or John Graham of Peartree, whom Mont- 
rose knew to have a blood feud with Angus; sent a 
little page called Mouse to bring the Borderer to 
Edinburgh ; feasted and caressed him during the 
time of the Parliament, and carried him afterwards to 
Falkland, where the two Earls, and the King, pro- 
posed to him not only to assassinate their hated 
enemy, but to make away with Mar or Cambus- 
kenneth, his brother exiles, at the same time. Jock 
at once agreed to murder Angus, and was promised 
a high reward by the young monarch ; but he de- 
clined having anything to do with Mar and Cambus- 
kenneth, with whom he had no quarrel; and he left 
the palace, after receiving from Montrose a short 
matchlock, or riding-piece, which was deemed ser- 
viceable for the purpose in hand. But this atrocious 
design was not destined to succeed. The villain, who 
was probably lurking about in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, was detected and seized, carried before 
Lord Scrope, compelled to confess his intention ; and 
information of the whole plot was immediately trans- 
mitted by Scrope to Walsingham. The English 
Secretary recommended, that the discovery should 
be kept a secret from all, except Angus and Mar, 
who were privately warned of the practices against 
them ; and it is from the confession of the Borderer 
himself, which he made before Scrope, that these 
particulars are given. The intended assassin thus 
described his interview with the King: after stating 
that he had arrived late at night at the palace, they 
brought him, he said, into the King’s gallery, where 
he [the King) was alone by himself: and only he, 
Montrose and Arran, and this examinant, being to- 





| gether, the King himself did move him, as the other 
| two had done, for the killing of Angus, Mar, and 

Cambuskenneth: to whom he answered, that for 

Mar and Cambuskenneth, he would not meddle with 
| them; but for Angus, he would well be contented to 
| do that, so as the King would well reward him for 
| that. And the King said, he would presently give 
| him sixty French crowns, and twenty Scottish pound 
| land to him and his for ever, lying in Strathern, near 
| Montrose,” 
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Perhaps, as Mr. ‘Tytler remarks, it would be un- 
fair to believe in the ~ implication of the King 
in this intended murder; still it seems most likely 
that he had some knowledge of it, and his con- 
duct and the character of his favourites after he 
became King of England, afford strong proof that 
he was capable of it. 

Meanwhile, the conduct of James excited the 
greatest anxiety of Elizabeth and her ministers. 
Although he still refused to enter into any asso- 
ciation with his mother, his love for Arran in- 
clined him to lean towards France. It was ad- 
vantageous, therefore, that the favourite should 
be removed out of the way, and negotiations 
were commenced by the Lord Justice-clerk 
Bellenden, who offered for a “ consideration” to 
take Arran off, just as Arran had proposed to 
take off Angus :— 


“ Strange and revolting as it may sound to the ears 
of modern jurisconsults, it is nevertheless certain, 
that the Lord Justice-clerk Bellenden, the late Am- 
bassador to England, and the highest criminal judge 
in the country, promised Wotton to find an assassin 
of Arran, if he would engage that his royal mistress 
would protecthim. Wotton was much puzzled with 
this, and still more embarrassed when he received 
a private visit from the proposed murderer himself; 
who figures in his letter as 38, and appears to have 
been Douglas, Provost of Lincluden. The English 
Ambassador had been carefully warned not to impli- 
cate Elizabeth, by any promises, but to leave the 
matter to themselves ; and as it is curious to observe 
how, in those times, an Ambassador informed a Se- 
cretary of State of an intended assassination, and 
probed his mind as to the encouragement which 
should be held out, it may be interesting to give some 
short passages of his letterto Walsingham. *’The Tues- 
day, in the morning, 38 came likewise to me,that used, 
in effect, the same discourse that had done be- 
fore, all tending toa necessity of ; which, for 
the weal of the realms, should be done, so that the 
doers of it have thanks for their labour. I propounded 
to him, whether he might not be better discourted by 
way of justice. ‘ Yea,’ quoth he, ‘worthily for twenty 
offences; but the king will not admit such proceed- 
ings.’ Then I asked if 20 [Morton] might not at- 
tempt it, seeing he was already engaged ; but that for 
want of secrecy, he said, and distance, was full of 
danger. At last I perceived by his speech, that him- 
self was to doit. * * * The thing he requires, as 
he saith, is to have thanks for his labours, and for 
his good affection he bears to her Majesty: and if 
he fortune to despatch it, that he be relieved with 
some money, to support him in the estate of a gen- 
tleman, till he were able to recover the King’s favour 
again ; and this I trust, quoth he, 14 [the Earl of 
Leicester] and 15 [Mr. Secretary] will not deny.— 
In general speeches, I told him that your Honours 
were personages that had him in special reeommenda- 
tion. * * * I told him I would make relation of 
this matter to your honours: and he said he would 
write himself to Mr. Secretary ; and so praying me, 
if I did write aught, to commit his name to cipher, 
we departed.’ This is a very shocking picture; but 
the quiet way in which the intended murderer of 
Arran talked of his projected deed, is, perhaps, less 
abhorrent than Wotton’s own words to the Justice. 
clerk, when this dignitary of the law pleaded the 
necessity of cutting him off, and offered to provide 
the man to do it. ‘I paused awhile, (so Wotton 
wrote to Walsingham,) and, remembering that I had 
no commission to persuade them, or animate therein, 
further than they saw cause themselves, specially in 
things of this nature, I durst not promise aught to 
encourage them ; and therefore told him, that I wist 
not what to say to the matter. T’o move her Majesty I 
would not; neither did I think it fit for her to hear 
of it beforehand: to abuse them I would not; only, 
for my own part, I was commanded to increase their 
credit with the King so long as I abode here. * * * 
I wished rather, if it might be, to have him dis- 
courted. * * * In the end, to be quit of him, (for, 
to be plain with your Honour, I found myself in a 
great strait and desire not to be acquainted with the 
matter ; which, if it must be done, I wished rather to 
have been done ere I came hither,) I asked what 
opinion 38 [the Provost] had hereof, and wished him 


to confer with him, which he said he would, and de- 
parted.’” : 

What a horrible state of society is here exhi- 
bited! Walton, although he refused to be acces- 
sory to a murder, nevertheless set about con- 
cluding, with great satisfaction, the league be- 
tween the two kingdoms for the defence of re- 
ligion! Here, however, he was obliged to have 
recourse to additional intrigues and conspiracies, 
through which Arran was at length compelled 
to fly. It was about this time that Elizabeth's 
ministers seem to have been first aware of the 
existence of what is generally called “ Babing- 
ton’s Plot” —but we must defer the consideration 
of all that relates to this formidable conspiracy 
till next week. 





Eva; the Ill-omened Marriage, and other Tales 
and Poems. By Sir E. L, Bulwer. Saunders 
& Otiey. 

Tue preface to this small volume saves us from 
some critical perplexities. Sir Edward, like 
Victor Hugo, loves to expatiate on his own 
creations; to point out the prospects which the 
public should admire, the shady retreats wherein 
it may meditate for its soul's profit. More plainly 
to speak, our author’classifies, and by implication 
passes judgment on, his own poetry ; tells us, that 
it is neither passionate, like Byron's, nor chastely 
meditative, like Wordsworth’s,—nor ideal, like 
Shelley’s; indicates the places where he has 
essayed something in the manner of the an- 
cients,—where condensed the discoveries of 
modern Thought and Science; and, frankly 
apologizing for former efforts in verse, he puts 
forward the present collection, as a plea in ex- 
piation of their faults,—the full-blown flowers 
of a mind which has hitherto in Poetry only 
displayed half-opened leaves, and crude, cold 
buds. When we remembered the preface to 
‘Richelieu,’ in which certain Odes were intro- 
duced with something of a like apology, we felt 
that analysis was unnecessary, since we may look 
at some future preface for Sir Edward's own cri- 
ticism on ‘ Eya,’ and the fugitive lyrics which 
make up the rest of the volume. Hence, our 
consciences will be sufficiently absolved, and 
our readers, perhaps, best contented, by extract 
rather than criticism. ‘The longer poems shall 
remain sacred, and the following will speak for 
themselves. 


Where is the Briton’s Home ? 
TNE SONG OF THE EMIGRANTS. 
(Intended for Music.) 

* Wo ist des Singers Vaterland ?}—Kérner. 
Where is the Briton’s home ? 
Where the free step can roam, 
Where the free sun can glow, 
Where the free air can blow, 
Where a free ship can bear 
Hope and Strength ;—everywhere 
Wave upon wave can roll,— 

East and West—Pole to Pole— 
Where a free step can roam,— 
Tuere is the Lriton’s Home! 


Where is the Briton’s Tome ? 
Where the brave heart can come, 
Where Labour wins a soil, 

Where a stout hand can toil; 
Where, in the desert blown, 

Any far seed is sown; 

Where Gold or Fame is won, 
Where never sets the sun; 

Where a brave heart can come,— 
Tuers is the Briton’s Home! 


Where is the Briton’s Home? 
Where the Mind's Light can come; 
Where our God's holy word 

Breaks on the savage herd; 

Where a new flock is won 

To the bright Shepherd-One; 
Where the church-bell can toll, 
Wizere soul can comfort soul, 
Vhere Holy FAITH can come,— 

Tuere is the Briton’s Home! 


Where is the Briton’s Home ? 

Where Man's great Law can come, 
Where the great Truth can speak, 
Where the Slave’s chain can break, 
Where the White’s scourge can cease, 





Where the Black dwells in peace, 





Where from his angel-hall 

God sees us brothers all; 

Where Light and Freedom come,— 
Tuere is the Briton’s Home! 


The next is touching and tender in its spitit, 
The Sabbath. 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
llow motionless and still! 


Six days stern Labour shuts the poor 
From Nature's careless banquet-lall ; 

The seventh, an Angel opes the door, 
And, smiling, welcomes all ! 


—=_= 


A father's tender mercy gave 
This holy respite to the breast, 

To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And know—the wheel may rest! 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength thy master’s slave must be; 
The seventh, the limbs eseape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free ! 


Tlic fields that yester-morning knew 
Thy footsteps as their serf, survey ; 

On thee, as them, descends the dew, 
The baptism of the day. 

Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
But yonder halts the quiet mill; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
Ilow motionless and still! 


So rest,—O weary heart !—but, lo, 
The church-spire, glist’ning up to heaven, 
To warn thee where thy thoughts should go 
The day thy God hath given! 
Lone through the landscape’s solemn rest, 
The spire its moral points on high,— 
O, Soul, at peace within the breast, 
tise, mingling with the sky! 
They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 
Of Power from old Dominion hurl'd, 
When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the alter’d world. 


Alas! since Time itself began, 
That fable hath but fool’d the hour; 
Each age that ripens Power in Man, 
But subjects man to Power. 
Yet every day in seven, at least, 
One bright Republic shall be known ;— 
Man's world awhile hath surely ccast, 
When God proclaims his own ! 

Six days may Rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall— 
The seventh the Father opes the door, 

An‘! holds his feast for all! 


There is a touch of Pope in the following lines, 
beyond the reach, we are inclined to think, of 
most of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s contemporaries :— 


Talent and Genius. 
(Suggested by a passage in, Goethe's Correspondence with a 
pild. 


Talent convinces—Genius but excites; 
This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind ; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 
Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil. 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 
On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dies: 
And, to the earth, in tears and glory, given, 
Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of Heaven! 
Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 
From its plain horn-book learn the Dull to read; 
Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves its large truths a riddle to the Dull— 
From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask—*‘ what Hamict means?’ 
Our last extract is also the last pocm in the 
book; the last of the writer's poetical confes- 
sions :— 
The Desire of Fame. 
I do confess that I have wish’d to give 
My land the gift of no ignoble name, 
And in that holier life, have sought to live 
Whose air, the Hope of Fame. 
Do I lament that I have seen the bays 
Denied my own, not worthier brows above? 
Foes quick to scoff and friends afraid to praise ?— 
More active, Hate than Love! 
Do I lament that roseate youth has flown 
In the hard labour grudged its niggard meed, 
And cull from far and juster lands alone 
Few flowers from many a seed? 
No !—for whoever, with an earnest soul, 
Strives for some end from this low world afar, 
Still upward travels though he miss the goal, 
And strays—but towards a star! 
Better than Fame is still the wish for Fame, 
The constant training for a glorious strife:— 
The Athlete, nurtured for the Olympian Game, 
Gains strength, at least, for Life. 
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“y 1 desires the conquest over Time 
a lives in some immortal dream, : 
And the Thought glides beneath the Ideal Clime 
. With moonlight on its stream! 


thee, Hope, if vain, all blessed still, 
medio that makes the soul forget the clay; 
ng dew still balms the sadden’d hill, 
Though sun forsakes the day. 


It 
Fo ¢ 
The morni 


what is Fame but Faith in holy things 
—_ soothe the life and shall outlive the tomb? 
Areverent listening for some angel-wings 
That cower above the gloom ? 


Jadden earth with beauty, or men's lives 
a oe with Action, or their souls with Truth— 
These are the ends for which the Hope survives 
The’ ignobler thirsts of Youth. 


Andis not this a Sister-Hope with thee, 
Lovely Religion—foe alike to Time? 

Does not God’s smile light Ifeaven, on earth to see 
Man's faith in ends sublime ? 


No !—I lament not—though these leaves may fall 

From the sear’d branches on the desert plain, 

Mock’d by the idle winds that waft—and all 
Life’s blooms—(its last)—in vain. 

If vain for others—not in vain for me !— 

Who builds an altar let him worship there ! 

What needs the crowd ?—though lone the Shrine may be 

Not hallow'd less the Prayer! 


Enough if, haply, in the after-days, 
When by the altar sleeps the funeral stone— 
When gone the mists, our wizard passions raise, 
And truth is seen alone; 


When Calumny its prey can wound no more, 
And fawns its late repentance on the dead— 
Ifgentle footsteps from some kindlier shore 
Pause by the narrow bed ; 
Or, if yon children, whose young sounds of glee 
Float to mine ear the evening gales along, 
Recall some echo in their years to be, 
Of not all-perished song ; 
Taking some spark to glad the hearth, or light 
The student-lamp from now-neglected fires ;— 
And one sad memory in the Sons requite 
What—I forgive the Sires! 

Though we have chosen on this occasion to 
refrain from criticism, it is impossible on closing 
the volume not to express our admiration at the 
versatility and energy, with which its writer 
appears determined to win honours in every fair 
field of Literature. 





The Hand-Book of Needlework. By Miss Lambert. 

With numerous Illustrations, Murray. 
Ox the authority of one better able than ourselves to 
pronounce judgment on this work, we venture to re- 
commend it as containing a great deal of practical 
information respecting embroidery, frame work, knit- 
ting, netting, braiding, bead work and other profound 
mysteries of which we, of the uglier sex, know nothing. 
Onahint, however, from the same party, we ven- 
tured to look into the work ourselves, and disregarding 
all its hieroglyphical and cabalistic engravings, and 
all its mystical chapters, we soon became interested 
in the historical portion, which is gracefully and well 
written—so that the work is a good book, instructive 
when the party consulting it desires instruction, and 
amusing whenever she is weary of work. Miss Lam- 
bert observes in her Preface, that she has endeavoured, 
and we will add successfully, “to embrace subjects 
which appeared most worthy of notice in a Treatise 
on Decorative Needlework, and by combining a 
brief historical sketch with a detailed account of the 
practice of each department, to render them more 
generally interesting than a mere manual of direc- 
tions and examples.” 

As a specimen of her historical style, we will give 
an account of the manufacture of tapestry :— 

“The first manufactories for weaving tapestry 


which acquired reputation in Europe, were those of 
Flanders, and they appear to have been long esta- 
blishhed in that country, principally at Arras, before 
they were introduced either into England or France: 
the precise period when they were first manufactured 


by the Flemings is uncertain. Guicciardini, in his 
History of the Netherlands, published at Antwerp in 
1582, ascribes to them the invention of tapestries, but 
without mentioning any particular date. Whether 
the Flemings did or did not derive their knowledge 
from the East, to them is certainly due the honour 
of having restored this curious art, which gives a life 
to wools and silks, scarcely, if at all, inferior to the 
paintings of the best masters. The weaving of tapes- 
try was first introduced into England in the time of 
Henry VIII, by William Sheldon ; but it was not 





until the reign of James I. that it acquired any par- 
ticular reputation. This monarch greatly patronised 
the art, and gave the sum of two thousand pounds 
towards the advancement of a manufactory, which 
was established by Sir Francis Crane at Mortlake in 
Surrey. The patterns first used for making these 
fabrics in England were obtained from pieces which 
had already been worked by foreign artists; but as 
the tapestries produced in this country acquired 
greater celebrity and perfection, the designs were 
furnished by Francis Cleyn, who was retained for 
that purpose. There is extant in Rymer’s * Fodera,’ 
an acknowledgment from Charles I. that he owed 
Sir Francis Crane the sum of six thousand pounds 
for tapestries, and that he grants him the annual sum 
of two thousand pounds for ten years, to enable him 
to support his establishment. To France, however, 
we are indebted for the great perfection to which this 
curious and costly art has been brought. Henri 
Quatre first established a tapestry manufactory at 
Paris, about the year 1606, which was conducted by 
several clever artists whom he had invited from 
Flanders; but this, like many similar institutions 
founded by that monarch, was greatly neglected at 
his death, and would probably have been entirely so, 
had not Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV., with a 
view of providing the costly and magnificent furniture 
for Versailles and the Tuillcries, again remodelled it 
upon a more secure foundation, and from that period 
the royal manufactory of the * Hétel des Gobelins’ 
dates its origin. The working of tapestry, although 
a species of weaving, is, nevertheless, so closely allied 
to the achievements of the needle, that a brief de- 
scription of the *‘ Manufacture Royale des Gobelins’ 
may not be considered uninteresting, or out of place 
in a treatise on the art of needlework. As early as 
the fourteenth century dyers of wool were scttled in 
the Faubourg St. Marcel, at Paris, on the banks of 
the Biévre, the waters of which stream were consi- 
dered as favourable to the process of dycing. One 
of these, named Jean Gobelin, who lived in 1450, 
amassed considerable wealth, which his descendants 
increased, and at length renouncing the business of 
dyers, filled various offices in the state. The Gobelin 
family were succeeded by Messrs. Canaye, who how- 
ever did not confine their attention to the dyeing of 
wool, but under the patronage of Henry IV. com- 
menced the working of tapestry, which until that 
period had been confined to the Low Countries. To 
these succeeded, in 1655,a Dutchman, named Glueq, 
and one Jean Lianson, a workman, and a great pro- 
ficient in the art. Louis XIV., at the suggestion of 
his minister, Colbert, afterwards purchased the build- 
ings and gardens which were still the property of the 
Gobelin family, and established them as a royal 
manufactory. In a charter which was drawn up at 
that time, the building is called the * Ilétel des Go- 
belins,’ from which circumstance the tapestry made 
there has ever since been known as * Gobelin Tapes- 
try.” Skilful artists, weavers, and dyers, were brought 
from Flanders and attached to the establishment ; 
and in 1667 the celebrated painter Le Brun was ap- 
pointed chief director of the Gobelin manufactory, to 
which he communicated that beauty and grandeur, 
his admirable talents were so well calculated to pro- 
duce.” 

In a chapter on Silk we find the annexed descrip- 
tion of the pinna, or silk worm of the sea; a shell fish 
found in abundance in the Mediteranean :— 

“In common with the muscle, the pinna has the 
power of spinning a viscid matter from its body, in 
the same manner as the spider and caterpillar. The 
byssus, which it thus produces, is scarcely inferior in 
fineness and beauty toa single filament of the com- 
paratively minute silk-worm. The ancients appear 
to have been intimately acquainted with this fish, 
from the threads of which they wove a kind of silk : 
a robe of this singular material was, according to Pro- 
copius (lib. iii, ¢. 1), the gift of one of the Roman 
emperors to the satraps of Armenia. It is now manu- 
factured by the Italians for its curiosity. A pair of 
gloves, made from the byssus, were presented to 
Pope Benedict XIV. In Sicily, the pinna is the 
principal object of the fisheries, and several beautiful 
manufactures are wrought with their threads. It re- 
quires, however, the produce ofa considerable number 
of these fish to make even one pair of gloves or 
stockings: a pair of the latter, although possessing 
great warmth, may, from their extreme fineness znd 





delicacy, be casily contained ina snufl-box of ordinary 
size. 

With reference to Bead work, the writer observes— 

“Tt is, perhaps, not generally known, that all the 
glass beads used for needlework are manufactured at 
Murano, near Venice. Tubes of coloured glass are 
drawn out to great lengths and fineness, in the same 
manner as those of more moderate lengths are made 
in this country for thermometers ; these are cut into 
very small pieces, of nearly uniform lengths, on the 
upright edge of a fixed chisel. These elementary 
cylinders are then put into a mixture of fine sand and 
wood ashes, where they are stirred about until their 
cavities get filled. This mixture is then put into an 
iron pan, suspended over a moderate fire, where, by 
being kept continually stirred, they assume a smooth 
rounded form. They are then removed from the 
fire, cleared out in the bore, and strung in bunches, 
constituting the beads as we meet with them in com- 
merce. Great quantities of these beads, packed in 
casks, are exported to all parts of the world.” 

These specimens are enough to indicate the 
pleasant way in which Miss Lambert contrives to il- 
lustrate her subject, and to recommend her work to 
our lady readers. 








Peregrine Bunce, or Settled at Last, by Theodore 
Hook, 3 vols:—Theodore Hook's last work could 
hardly fail to be welcome to the novel reader—and 
yet we opened the book with trepidation, for we re- 
membered how, in the case of poor Miss Landon’s 
posthumous novel ‘ Lady Anne Granard,’ the public 
had been treated to a few chapters by the lamented 
authoress, eked out by two volumes full of trashy 
sentiment supplied by another hand. But if ‘ Pere- 
grine Bunce’ was left incomplete by its author, we 
can compliment Mr. Bentley on the skill with which 
he has had itscontriver’s design wrought out. Though 
not equal to ‘Sayings and Doings,’ or ‘Love and 
Pride,’ this new tale is a member of that family, 
which they contributed to make so famous. It 
is devoted to the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
gentlemanly sort of * Jack Brag,” who, in his resolu- 
tion to “settle himself” well, overlooks the share 
which the heart ought to have in the matter—and 
wandering from fair one to fair one—drops his at- 
tentions, if one lady prove less rich than she was 
rated; or transfers them from another at a mo- 
ment’s warning, should she prove to have been be- 
spoken by a swain earlier in the field—a scaffolding, 
as it were, for such delectable adventures having 
been laid by the abandonment of a young creature, 
which Peregrine effects with a peremptory sudden- 
ness and skill, doing great honour to his powers of 
stratagem, but little to his manhood. ‘The poor 
young creature, however, is, it appears, well able to 
take care of herself, and to confound her dastardly 
deserter. We do not pretend to follow our Celebs 
through his fortune chase ; those who are familiar 
with the novelist’s manner, will, from what has been 
said, perceive the rich opportunities opened to Mr, 
Hook by such a story. Some of the hest scenes are 
laid at Brighton—Mr. Dumbledore, the inveterate 
joker, and Mrs. Mimminy, a very Madame Eglantine 
in her super-delicacy,—being own cousins to the bores 
and drolls in * Maxwell’ and £ Gilbert Gurney’—and 
a clever coup de thédtre is that where Kitty Catheral 
and Kitty's attorney pounce upon our hero at the 
very moment when the latter is most triumphant in 
believing himself beyond the reach of her extor- 
tion or recognition. The story is weakened by a 
quantity of episodical matter stuffed in, as from a 
commonplace book, for no other apparent purpose 
than to fill so many pages; but this wasa habit with 
Hook in his later works. Notwithstanding these in- 
terpolations and dilutions, ‘Peregrine Bunce’ will 
prove a good sea-side and Spa companion. 





List of Kew Books.—Weils’s Edition of the Income Tax 
Act, with Notes, and Index, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. swd., or 
3s. Gd. cl—The Parochial Psalmist, a Selection of Psalms 
and Ifyuins, set to tunes and arranged for four voices, edited 
by Rev. F. Lloyd, 12mo. 5s. 6d. swd.—Britain, a Poem, and 
other Miscellaneous Pieces, by James Green, fe. 3s. cl.— 
Practical Introduction to the Study of the German Language 
on the Views of Dr. Becker, by Heinrich Apel, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
el.—State Trials, by Ts N. Moile, Esq., new edit. 12mo., 
10s. Gd. cl.—Swinborne’s Farmer's Field Register Book, folio, 
for 30 fields, 5s. swd., for 50 fields, 7s. 6d. swd.—The Classi- 
fied Spelling Book, 12mo. 2s. sheep.—The Waverley Novels, 
Vol. LIL., royal 8vo. 20s. cl.—Shapler on the Climate of the 
South of Devon, &c., post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Riadore on Spinal 
aud Nervous Irritation, post 8yo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Bickman's His- 
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torical Course, new edit. with Tables, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
—The Water Cure, from the German, by E. 8. Abdy, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—The two Dangerous Diseases of England, Con- 
sumption and Apoplexy, by Rowland East, crown 8vo. 5s. 
cl.—The Salamandrine, or Love and Immortality, by C. 
Mackay, post 8vo. 5s. swd.—The Palfrey, a Love Story of 
Old ‘Times, by Leigh Hunt, 8vo. 5s. swd.—Hand-Book for 
Switzerland, new edit. 12mo. 10s. cl.—Who is to Blame? by 
James Grahame, L.L.D., 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. —Winkle’s Cathedrals, 
Vol. LIL, imperial 8vo. 21s. cl.; ditto, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 
21. 5s. cl. —Chambers’s Educational Course, Treatise of 
Mathematics, by A. Bell, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. cl.—Harlan’s Me- 
moir of Avganistaun and Cabul, portrait and maps, crown 
8vo. 6s. cl.—Plain Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. W. Bus- 
well, M.A., 12mo. 6s. cl—Jacob’s Well, by the Rev. G. A. 
Rogers, M.A., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Gospel of St. Matthew, 
with Reflections on every Verse, from the French of P. 
Quesnel, 12mo. 6s. cl. ¢ 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]}—The following paragraph, which ap- 
peared in the Times of Saturday, the 25th ult., refers to the 
system discovered by Mr. Hunt, of 224 Regent-street:— 
** It will be recollected that a lad named Pearson, one of the 
persons who witnessed the treasonable attempt upon the 
Queen’s life on the Sunday afternoon, was afflicted with so 
inveterate a habit of stammering, as to be unable even to 
give an alarm. He has, we are informed, by means of a new 
process of cure, obtained the power of perfect articulation, 
the hesitation which before rendered him scarcely intelligi- 
ble, even when not excited, having entirely disappeared.” 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE could not spare a line last week, even to re- 
cord the proceedings at a Meeting which took place 
on the preceding Thursday, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the enormous and increasing evil 
of the foreign piracy of British literary works, and 
for adopting such measures as might seem expedient 
for putting a stop to it. The meeting was but thinly 
attended, as might, indeed, have been foretold, 
seeing that no notice or announcement had appeared 
even in the literary journals; and that we ourselves, 
who have been for years, and almost single handed, 
urging the question on public attention, only heard 
of it the day before, by a note requesting our attend- 
ance, Mr. G, P. R. James brought the subject under 
consideration, and to show the extent of injury done 
to authors and publishers, he observed, “ With respect 
to the number of English works which had been 
printed in France alone, he found by Messrs, Galig- 
nani’s list, that there were no fewer than 380, whilst 
in other countries there had been as many as 100 
more. These editions had had a very large sale, and 
if they were to take the average weight of paper, 
taking each edition at 2,000 copies, the quantity of 
paper consumed had been no less than 960,000Ib. ; for 
which weight of paper our paper-makers would have 
paid as much in the shape of duty as would amount 
to 6,0007. The question, therefore, was not confined 
to trade, but it had thus become an important matter 
with a view to the operation of this piratical system 
on the revenue of the country; and, consequently, 
demanded the attention of the government. It 
had happened that, in 1838, the * International 
Copyright Act’ passed the legislature, but that 
Act had not been carried out. One of the objects, 
therefore, of the present meeting was to obtain the 
operation of that enactment, and the instigators of 
the present meeting had considered, as he doubted 
not all those who had heard his imperfect exposition 
of the state of the question, would also consider, that 
the present moment was peculiarly favourable for 
bringing to a successful issue any negotiations with 
foreign countries on the subject of ‘international 
copyright ;’ especially as they had received assur- 
ances from the chief booksellers of France and Ger- 
many, of their willingness and desire to see the secu- 
rity of literary property established by treaty between 
Great Britain and their several countries, and also 
from having learned that a bill with the same object 
was now before the American Congress.” These 
facts, startling as they must appear, do not show the 
extent of the wrong; and, indeed, no isolated facts 
can do so, but the truth may be briefly summed up 
in this one sentence, that there is not a single foreign 
market in the world now open for the sale of any 
popular work printed in England—even our own Colo- 
nies are literally inundated with French and American 
reprints. Ofcourse the parties assembled were unani- 
mous in denouncing the wrong, and agreed to present 
a memorial on the subject to the President of the 
Board of Trade. So far well,’as a manifestation of 
opinion ; but, do those interested, really believe that 
firing a few paper pellets at the Board of Trade will 
accomplish their purpose—will put an end to foreign 
piracy ? What has the Board of Trade to do with 











it? What would be the result of its active inter- 
ference ?—a few words of courteous remonstrance 
with foreign governments, and an equal number 
of courteous rejoinders. If the parties desire jus- 
tice, they must resolve to have it. The question 
is one involving the interest of all authors and all 
publishers, all over the world. Let them then 
elect a committee, and, as no one has time to throw 
away on other people’s affairs, they must subscribe 
their money, and nominate an efficient and well-paid 
secretary, whose exclusive business it shall be to put 
himself in communication with like committees in 
France, Germany, and America—and the whole of 
these conjointly must keep up a perpetual fire, until 
governments become sensible that authors and pub- 
lishers are a substantive something, no matter what— 
and then, no matter wherefore, as people, if you 
please, sometimes give a beggar a halfpenny to get 
rid of his importunity, they may choose to do justice, 
if only to obtain peace and quiet. Right and wrong 
are very pretty subjects for declamation, but if 
authors and booksellers mean to have justice done 
them, they must put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and not waste time in praying either to Jupiter or the 
Board of Trade. Again, we say, their only argument 
is—justice. Mr. James, for example, may be thought 
to have touched to the quick the home government 
with the loss of 6,000/. revenue: will this argument 
hold with equal force on the other side of the 
channel ?— Apropos of this meeting, an announce- 
ment appears in the Belgian Courier, which strikingly 
illustrates the flourishing condition amongst that 
magnanimous people of that literary piracy which is 
one of the avowed national interests, and prosecuted 
under the royal patronage. ‘ The success,” says the 
editor, “of Victor Hugo’s Rhine surpasses, in Bel- 
gium, every other which our pirate booksellers have 
obtained for many a day. Not only have all the 
printers of Brussels, without exception, and most of 
those in Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges, and Louvain, re- 
printed the Rhine: but M. Hauman alone is now at 
his fifth edition.” It is fair to say, that the editor of 
the Belgian Courier makes the statement in question 
only to denounce it for what it is—a shameful and 
dishonouring fact. 

Accounts have been received from Cape Coast 
Castle with intelligence of the Niger Expedition. 
The Wilberforce arrived there on the 20th of March 
from Ascension, on her way to Fernando Po, whence 
she was to proceed, in company of the Soudan, on a 
second attempt to ascend the Niger. All on board 
were in tolerable health. 

With reference to Art, reports are more in- 
teresting than important. The Raffael drawings, 
formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
have at length found a worthy resting place at Oxford. 
The sum given for them was 7000/. of which Lord 
Eldon contributed 4000.—Mr. Joseph has been 
selected, by the committee, to execute the monument 
to be erected to the memory of Sir David Wilkie. 
It appears from a Report presented to Parliament, 
that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have re- 
solved that a portion of their funds shall be laid out 
on a painted glass window to be put in the south 
transept.—In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Select Committee on National Monuments, 
the Painted Hall and Chapel at Greenwich Hospital 
will in future be open to the public, without charge, 
on Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 7 o'clock in the 
summer, and from 10 to 3 in winter.—Papers and 
letters from Italy mention that a half-length portrait 
of Michael Angelo has lately been discovered at 
Florence, which is supposed to have been painted by 
himself—and from France that a statue of Laurent de 
Jussieu, the celebrated botanist, has been erected in 
the Jardin des Plantes—a statue of Grétry, the com- 
poser, at Liége, the latter of bronze, thirteen fect in 
height, on a pedestal twenty feet high—and another 
at Beaufort (Maine et Loire) to Jeanne de Laval, wife 
of René, Duke of Anjou and King of Naples, who, 
on the death of her husband, devoted her life to acts 
of beneficence and charity.—The museum, in the 
Palace of Fantasy, which Duke Alexander of Wur- 
temburg possesses in the neighbourhood of Beyreuth, 
has acquired a new feature of interest by the removal 
thither of several works of sculpture by his late wife, 
the young Princess Mary of Orleans. These works 
are the models for two several groups,—one of which 
represents Joan of Arc (the Princess Mary’s favourite 
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heroine) on horseback, pausing before a prom, - 
enemy, and the other consists of two females has <i 
horseback engaged in the chase—the bust of Joan « he en i 
Arc, executed in marble by the Princess for her hy, 2th vo 
band,—and the marble busts of the Queen aj ago 3 = 
Prince Royal of the Belgians. These are the Jou ' 
in a room, with the portrait of the lamented artist, ey 
and another of her mother, the Queen of the Fren¢, yon 
both by Winterhalter. ; “> 4 ps 
Some agreeable and clever sketches, by Mr, Coke Co m 
Smyth, were exhibited at Messrs. Colnaghi’s gy the? te 
week: costume figures, intended to illustrate a pu), wr 
lication commemorative of the Queen’s Masqy. ame ‘ 
They were so unfinished, as to give us little opp. Ne 
tunity of pronouncing on the degree of likeness whic) one - 
may be expected; but the velvet and the brocad: perch 
and the minever, are the most important matters jy - os 
such a work: and these, as far as we could judge, oy 
are correctly delineated, and artistically arranged, ; : 4 
Mr. Parry has addressed the public, announcing oem 
that he and others have undertaken toraise a subserip. accomp! 
tion for the purpose of purchasing a small annuity for pory of 
Mrs. Salmon, the well-remembered English singer, the Kir 
—*“now,” he says, “an aged widow, without the Minister 
least means of support.” “ Mrs, Salmon,” Mr, Pary lieve th 
goes on to state, “has been deprived of her voice for the glor 
many years, and has struggled with great distress an should, 
wretchedness,—depending entirely on casual con. represet 
tributions from those who knew and admired her in stage of 
her palmy days.” favoura 
From this case of individual misfortune in the joined t 
dramatic world, we may turn to the ill-fortune whic necessa 
has attended the German Operatic companies in nation | 
London and Paris. The former of these unsucces refuses 
ful corps addressed the public in a tone of something to this 
like remonstrance and reproach—complaining that Prussia 
the approbation which has been accorded to their strance 
exertions had not borne the, to them, indispensable of Mer 
fruit of patronage. In Paris,affairs have been still wore knew 1 
with the poor Germans ; the company was bankrupt, science 
and its individuals while starving where they ar, the cit 
had no longer the means, Jike their fellows on this around 
side the water, of returning home. For the relief of situatic 
their absolute destitution, a benefit was arranged, 3,000 1 
by some of the lady patronesses of their art,—for missiot 
which Colonel Thorn lent his hotel, in the Rue year. 
Varennes; and Liszt, always amongst the foremost illustri 
in the work of beneficence, undertook its direction, Polar 
—To the list of dramatic calamities must be Music 
added the destruction by fire of a Circus opened bers, 
by Mr. Cooke, the equestrian, on the Green add, t] 
of Glasgow, only a few evenings previous, The Donn: 














audience had begun to assemble in the house; and 











































































































































































salary 
were to the number of about 300 in the gallery, with poetry 
a sprinkling in the pit and boxes, at the moment been | 
when the fire burst forth. All escaped, however, The 
without accident, and the horses were got out unin- will b 
jured.—These theatrical notices may be closed with and is 
a more cheerful paragraph. The power of the De Septe 
guerréotype to catch living and moving nature has Socie 
been applied by M. Claudet, at the Adelaide Gallery, about 
to the portraiture of the great danseuses of the day, schel, 
taken in the costume of their favourite characters, astror 
and the execution of their favourite pas. Cerito is will | 
grouped with M. Desplaces —“ caught flying” publi 
through the movements of a pas de deux: and Guy A 
Stephan and Fleury have—not sat, but—danced to Saws 
the artist, for a similar sketch! ing: 
The foreign journals announce the death of M. taine 
de Sismondi, on the 25th ult., inthe 69th year of his tatin 
age. The name of Sismondi is familiar to ail Europe merc 
—and thecharacter of the man was so distinctly tobe of S 
traced in his works, that we have thought it well, on Ron 
occasions, to consider the one in illustration of the Mos 
other—( Athen. Nos. 481, 574). The family of Siz cont 
mondi was of Italian origin, but had long been hea 
settled at Geneva: and, though a laborious student Hol 
and voluminous writer, Sismondi never, we believe, poli 
shrunk from the responsibilities and duties of his am 
station, as a member of the little republic. There's Tor 
good reason to believe that he had been more than mm 
once urgently invited to return to the country of his hon 
forefathers, and would have been honourably and exp 
heartily welcomed there ; but though he always bore Th 
a willing testimony to the paternal government 0 Ki 
Tuscany, he felt that he could not yield to the tie 
tempting offers without, in some measure, sacrificing of] 
his independence—and, therefore, respectfully but r 
resolutely declined. The great work on which he cir 
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has been so long engaged, his Histoire des Frangais, 
he had, fortunately, lived to bring to a close. Its 
gsth volume was published in Paris but a few days 
ago; and the publishers have announced, through 
the journals, that the author's death will occasion no 
interruption to the publication of the rest—the 
manuscript of the 29th and concluding volume being, 
already, at press. 

We announced to our readers, some time ago, that 
the Commission appointed by the King of Prussia to 
superintend the publication of the complete edition 
ofthe works of Frederick II., had tendered its resig- 
nation, in consequence of the refusal of the Directors 
ofthe National Archives to communicate the docu- 
ments, relative to the great monarch, existing in that 
establishment. ‘The refusal of the Directors, it ap- 
pears, was founded on their opinion, that amongst 
the documents in question are several correspon- 
dences of Frederick, relating to projects of aggran- 
dizement conceived by him, and the means of their 
accomplishment, which reflect discredit on the me- 
mory of that Prince. In answer to this objection, 
the King of Prussia has addressed a rescript to the 
Minister, in which he says,—“* That he does not be- 
lieve that anything will be found, which can attaint 
the glory of the great Frederick ; but even if there 
should, History demands the whole truth, and should 
represent the men who have played a part on the 
stage of the world, as well on their bad as on their 
favourable side.” Consequently, the Directory is en- 


| Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. 


of the Cid and Ximenes from the tomb in the Con- | feature, perhaps quite an accidental one—for which 
vent of Cerdena, where they have rested so long, to | it may be praised, if we choose to shut our eyes to 
a temporary place of deposit in Burgos, until a fitting | the solecisms and sins by which it is overwhelmed,— 
monument can be erected for their final reception. | to the frigid dulness and insipidity, or vulgar taste 
On lifting up the tombstone, the two skeletons were | and architectural bathos manifested in each of them 
discovered in a perfect state of preservation; but it | as a whole. It avails not to say, that in many 
was found that the leaden coffins in which they had | instances the architect has not fair play, that suffi- 
been deposited in 1826 had disappeared. The sup- | cient means are not afforded to enable him to do 
position is, that the monks had taken them to cast | all he could wish; because it behoves him to 
into balls during the civil war. At four in the after- | display his ability by making the most of the means 
noon, the bones were deposited in a coftin,and placed | which are afforded him, instead of injudiciously 
on a car covered with black velvet; and the Cid— | aiming at more than, as he must or ought to be 
whose first “dead march” through Spain, as the | aware, he can at all satisfactorily accomplish. If 
readers of the ‘Spanish Ballads’ will remember, this | architects are so pinched by their employers that 
is not—set out for Burgos, to the beat of the muffled | they cannot finish up their buildings consistently, 
drums, and entered it, hailed by the cannon from the | Why, in the name of common sense, do they squander 
citadel, and amidst the military salute of its garrison. | away so great a part of their pecuniary resources upon 

- — - such extraneous common places as columns and 
pilasters, dragged in for the nonce, as if for the express 
purpose of making the poverty of the rest of the 
building all the more apparent and offensive ; and 
in such manner as to bring columns and porticos now 
almost into disrepute? Such a system is no less at 
variance with economy than with good taste; and 
has served only to fill the land with buildings in a 
pseudo-Grecian style, marked by an offensive mixture 
of showiness and poverty—with what is, in fact, hardly 
worthy of the name of style at all, it amounting to 
no more than feeble, mechanical mannerism, Pri- 
vate speculation has, on the other hand, occasionally 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.- 
William BARNARD, Keeper. 
Will shortly close. 

NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their | 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt Matt, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovux, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Ropenrrs, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 








joined to put at the disposal of the Commission all 
necessary documents ; and the motives for the resig- | 
nation of the latter being thus annulled, His Majesty | 
refuses to accept it. Asa fit and pleasant pendant | 
to this measure, we may add another speech of the | 
Prussian Monarch: in answer to a ministerial remon- | 
strance against his design of bestowing his new Order | 
of Merit upon M. Arago, the King replied, that he | 
knew nothing of politics in matters of literature or 
science.—The Prussian monarch has also enlarged 
the circle of illustrious men, whom he is drawing | 
around his court, by appointing Meyerbeer to the 


situation so long filled by Spontini, with a salary of | 


3,000 thalers (about 440/.), and has granted him per- 
mission to be absent from Berlin six months in every 
year. The King of Sweden has also created the 
illustrious composer a Knight of the Order of the 
Polar Star, and the Stockholm Royal Academy of 
Music has elected him one of its honorary mem- 
bers. To complete our “ court news,” we may here 
add, that the Emperor of Austria has just appointed 
Donnizetti his composer of church music, with a 
salary of 4,000 florins: and that a new volume of 
poetry by King Louis of Bavaria, his fourth, has just 
been published at Munich. 

The meeting of the Geological Society of France 
will be held, this year, at Aix ( Bouches-du-Rhéne), 
and is fixed to take place from the 4th to the 15th of 
September. ‘The French papers mention, that a 
Society of Natural Philosophy and Meteorology is 
about to he established, of which MM. Arago, Her- 
schel, Airy, Forster, Encke, Quetelet, and other 
astronomers and scientific men in all parts of Europe, 
will be members, for the purpose of collecting and 
publishing meteorological observations. 

A letter from Alexandria, published in the Smyrna 
Journal, contains amongst its paragraphs, the follow- 
ing: “The Oriental Company have at length ob- 
tained from Mehemet Ali all they required for facili- 
tating the passage of travellers, and the transit of 
merchandize, between Europe and India, by the way 
of Suez. Speaking of Mehemet Ali, we learn from 
Rome that the Pacha is so much delighted with the 
Mosaic works transmitted to him by the Pope, that, 
continuing the interchange of courtesies with the 
head of the Catholic church, he has written to his 
Holiness, promising to send him the Obelisk of Helio- 
polis, From the same capital there are accounts of 
a magnificent festival given by the Duke Alessandro 
Torlonia at his superb villa, for the inauguration of 
a obelisk transported by the Duke, at great cost, 
from the Alps at which the sovereign Pontiff un- 
expectedly presented himself as one of the guests. 

é invitations exceeded 18,000, including the 
King of Bavaria, the Sacred College, the Diploma- 
tic body, and all the nobles, and many of the citizens, 
of Rome. 

_The Madrid papers give some particulars of the 
circumstances attending the translation of the remains 


| Mon. 


encouraged architectural design on a scale of liber- 
ality that contrasts forcibly with the petty parsi- 
mony observable in buildings of a higher grade, 
and where it becomes positively offensive. The shop 
architecture of the metropolis has improved, although 
by no means in the degree that could be wished ; 
since, for the greater part,it exhibits more of expen- 
sive showiness than of either good taste or invention. 
The individual architectural specimens of this class, 
| which deserve to be pointed out, are comparatively 
. ——=— | few ; for when we have mentioned one at the corner of 

SCULPTURE IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. | the Quadrant, opposite the County Fire Office, at 
Tr in one of its shapes, the spirit of calculation has | the corner of Oxford Street and Berners Street, an- 
| been prejudicial to architecture in this country, it | other by Mr. Inwood, in Old Bond Street, a fourth 
has, in another, occasionally been rather favourable | in Tavistock Place, by Mr. Maddox, and one just 

| to it, and given it an impulse. While it has pre- | opened in Aldgate—which last is a more striking 
vented many of our public structures from being what | fagade of its kind than, perhaps, any other in town— 
| they ought to have been, causing them to be turned | we have enumerated nearly all that are remarkable 
| out of hand maimed, hurried off, unfinished produc- | for more than the superficies of plate glass, There is, 
tions; it has sometimes, in the case of private specu- | however, one piece of architecture which, though it 

| lations, led to a degree of architectural display | does not exactly answer to the name of shop, belongs 
| that constrasts forcibly with the grudging penuri- | to the same caste, and which certainly may be re- 
| ousness which has hitherto been allowed to manifest | ferred to with approbation ; we mean that called the 
| itself so offensively in works of greater importance,— | Kemble Tavern, at the corner of Bow Street and 
those from which our taste asa people is likely to be | Long Acre. Notwithstanding that it is executed 

judged by other countries. On examining the | merely in compo, and that it is now barbarously 

numerous public structures erected within the last | disfigured and vulgarized by certain very unclassical 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, we find quite as | insignia of the business to which it is devoted ; in 
much cause for regret as for congratulation,—for | point of design this building puts to shame many 
regret that so little should have been made of the | which are constructed of far more durable material— 
respective opportunities afforded ; and that, too, not | some of them, too, by men of eminence in their 
so much in consequence of economy, as from want of | profession—persons who would, doubtless, stand 
judgment and taste; and owing to the designs not | amazed, if asked to make a design for a similar 
being properly matured,—to their not being purged | purpose. When we look at the two new Assurance 
from inconsistencies,—and to there being a more or | Offices in Bartholomew Lane, at the “ Atlas” in 
less offensive disproportion between the character | Cheapside, or the “ Westminster and British”’ in 
aimed at and the mode in which it has been carried | the Strand, we feel not only dissatisfied, but con- 
out. Nor can we refrain from here remarking, that | vinced, that the architect of the Kemble Tavern would 
while architects lay so much stress on the proportions | have acquitted himself far better, and made much 
of the orders, &e., which are only matters of me- | more of them, had the opportunities been afforded 
chanical routine, easy enough to be learned even by | him: in saying which we are at any rate unpreju- 
the dullest, few of them pay attention to what may | diced, for of the individual we know nothing what- 
be called artistical proportion—to that of the ensem- | ever, but form our opinion solely from that sample of 
ble, so that this last shall be in perfect “ keeping,” | ability and taste. He certainly has shown more than 
and homogeneous in character, instead of looking, as | ordinary gusto in that little production, which, though 
is too frequently the case, no better than a compila- | not quite so celebrated, is, we venture to affirm, a 
tion of ill-assorted fragments, where pretension and | better piece of design than Palladio’s House at 
meanness go hand in hand. The list of lost opportu- | Vicenza. He—that is, the Bow Street, not the 
nities would be one of some extent ; and we should | wonderful Vicentine architect—has there introduced 
certainly place in it more than one structure or | some novel and pleasing ideas, and in adopting the 
architectural improvement, which less fastidious and | Tivoli example of the Corinthian, he has not, as 
less exigeant, or more good-natured critics have not | some others have done, omitted what is so strikingly 

scrupled to commend. Buckingham Palace, the | characteristic in the original, namely, the “ bossy 
Post Office, British Museum, Mint, College of sculpture” of the frieze, deprived of which the whole 

Physicians, York Column, Covent Garden Market, | is thrown out of keeping, and the entablature no 

King’s College, the Cemetery at Earl’s Court, and | longer agrees with the columns, At the same time 

numbers numberless would be so classed by us, not- | we must admit that he has, in one respect, deviated 

withstanding that it isnot difficult to point out in every | both from the character of the order, and from that 

one of them some individual merit—some solitary | of the rest of his own design, inasmuch as he has 


AFFGHANISTAN.—Just OPENED, PANORAMA, Leicester- 
square, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CABUL, includ- 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the river 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pass 
of Khurd Cabul, where the British army was so treacherously destroyed. 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups of figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Aifghanese. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo and 
of Jerusalem, remain open. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Horticultural Society.—Garden Exhibition. 
Institute of British Architects, 8. 
TvEs. Zoological Society, § p. 8.—Scientific Business. 

— Meteorological Society, 8. 
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made the antre-caps by far too plain, so that they 
contrast disagreeably both with the entablature and 


the capital of the columns themselves; which is, in 


our eyes, a greater blemish than the accidental dis- 
figurement we have alluded to. ; 
Among other architectural speculations belonging 
to the genus “shop,” we have the Pantheon Bazaar 
and the Lowther Arcade, either of which might 
almost satisfy the most Pennantizing antiquary for 
the loss of old Exeter Change. As a speculation, it 
may be doubted, whether the “ Arcade” has answered ; 


“Set 
neither does it seem to have conferred any reputation 


upon the artist who designed it; yet it is, neverthe- 
less, a tasteful and scenic merceria, and is, besides, 
admirably accommodated to a climate like ours.* 
As yet, however, private enterprise and speculation 
have never displayed themselves so decidedly to 
the encouragement of art, as in the recently com- 
pleted front of the building in Threadneedle Street, 
erected on the site of the French church; and which 
may almost be said to be unique, not on account of 
anything particularly showy or striking in the archi- 
tecture, but for the sculpture—an art intimately 
allied with architecture in Greece; and, we may add, 
with the gothic or pointed style, but quite divorced 
from it in the present age. Whatever architectural 
pretension or display may be made in regard to 
columns, &c., hardly, in any instance, has sculptural 
embellishment been applied, for the purpose of further 
aiding and filling up the design, and giving the build- 
ing a distinct and intelligible character. The Athe- 
neum Clubhouse affords almost the only example 
of a sculptured frieze, which, after all, is merely a 
copy; neither is it particularly appropriate, for its 
subject would much better have suited the neighbour 
edifice, occupied by the United Service Club. Nu- 
merous, too, as porticos have become of late years, 
sculpture never finds its way into their pediments, 
except it be, perhaps, in the shape of a royal coat of 
arms, or something about as classical and as in- 
teresting ; although if occasionally resorted to, it 
would do away with that very disagreeable monotony 
which causes all our porticos to look as if put into 
uniform, or produced at some wholesale manufactory. 
All the more striking and meritorious therefore is 
what has just been done by Mr. Moxhay, the spirited 
proprietor of the building in Threadneedle Street, 
who has bestowed upon it a degree of artistical 
embellishment, that, according to ordinary notions of 
economy, will probably be thought entirely thrown 
away, because it might have been spared altogether, 
nor would any one have asked why such decoration 
was not introduced. While it cannot fail to attract 
notice, this very extensive piece of bas-relief, about 
seventy feet or upwards in length, will also bear 
critical examination asa work of art, and does honour 
to the talent and poetical fancy of its author, Mr. M. 
L. Watson, who has here represented the ‘Triumph 
of Commerce, and the varied advantages derived 
from it to the civilized, and the yet to be civilized 
nations of the globe. ‘The figure of Commerce her- 
self, occupies the centre of the frieze, with out- 
stretched wings and hands; and though the attitude 
is formal, because perfectly symmetrical, it shows 
judgment on the part of the sculptor, since it gives 
an architectonic character and symmetry of arrange- 
ment, together with distinctness, to the whole com- 
position; and while it contrasts with the groups on 
either side of it, serves both to separate and to unite 
them. With this brief notice we must satisfy our- 
selyes—and we trust our readers also for the present ; 
for if it should prove true, as we have heard, that the 
artist intends to publish this composition in a series 
of outlines, we shall then be able to describe the 
whole of it more fully than we can now pretend to do. 





* THE GRACES,’ BY FOSTER AFTER RAFFAEL. 

A small engraving, in line, of ‘The Graces,’ after 
Raffael, has lately appeared in the windows of the 
print shops, arresting the steps of the passers-by by 

* We have just heard that a similar passage, as the 
French call it, is about to be formed, extending from 
Wellington Street North, facing the English Opera House, 
to Catherine Street. The situation does not promise much 
for the scheme, because no additional communication or 
thoroughfare in that direction seems to be required; whereas 
it would be a great public improvement could some of the 
narrow lanes and alleys, in different parts of the town, be 
converted into well-paved, covered passages, so as to be cool 
in summer, and clean and dry in wet weather. 








the material beauty of the forms, and ravishing the | 


mind of such as dwell on external grace and loveli- 
ness deeply enough to perceive their spiritual beauty. 
We noticed, lately, at some length (No. 726), the 
engravings of Gruner, after Raffael. Mr. Foster, to 
judge from the work before us, is a worshipper at the 
same shrine; but, as an engraver, though he avoids 
all the meretricious trickeries of his art, he avails 
himself somewhat more freely of its legitimate re- 
sources, and this incarnation of feminine beauty is 
richer in colour than works generally from the Ger- 
man burin. The original is a picture of surpassing 
loveliness, and it has passed the ordeal of translation 
unscathed—as though its intrinsic and essential 
purity had preserved it from contaminating influ- 
ences by subduing them. The appearance of this 
print in our shop windows strikes the eye at once like 
a ray of the pure light of genius. What will be the 
influence of this revelation of the ideal of human 
beauty in its most voluptuous and fascinating shape, 
on the hard, mechanical, material understanding of 
the day, remains to be seen, It visits us ata time when 
its efficacy is most needful, and will be most bene- 
ficial in removing from the eyes that are now directed 
to the productions of art in our exhibitions, the film 
of materialism which dims and coarsens their vision. 
The contemplation of this triad of womanly forms, 
veiled only in their own modesty, will make apparent 
the distinction which exists between idealized perfec- 
tion on one hand, and the gross and lascivious on 
the other: placed beside the merely material nudi- 
ties of some of our best painters, which, though pure 
to the pure-souled, are also the reverse to the low- 
minded, ‘The Graces’ of Raffacl show what is defi- 
cient in the modern, not only in the perfection of 
form and composition, but in that transparent seren- 
ity and entire unconsciousness which give an Eve- 
like purity to each. To place such a work beside 
the examples of depraved fancy exposed in shop 
windows, and figuring in Annuals, which are indecent 
even though but an ankle or shoulder be bared, 
would be holding up the mirror of chastity to reflect 
the countenance of vice. 

These ‘ Graces,’ it is known, were copied from the 
antique, and they are perfect representations of what 
is beautiful in the human form, posture, action, and 
expression ; and yet the simplicity of actual nature 
is everywhere present, in the most studied graces of 
art. Three female forms, of ample, but not large 
proportions, in the full maturity of their charms, 
stand linked together by one arm placed on the 
other’s shoulder, in the midst of a smiling landscape ; 
the back of the centre figure of the group is towards 
the spectator, and the others are seen directly in 
front: each holds a sphere in her gently extended 
hand, which she contemplates with radiant yet 
serene delight ; and though each one appears to be 
wholly absorbed with her own thoughts, a community 
of sentiment pervades the three. ‘The graceful ease 
of their attitudes is conspicuous in the perfect repose 
and equipoise of their positions. The harmony of the 
composition is exquisite ; the convolution of lines in 
the design, the relative distance between the figures, 
the balance of forms in the masses, and the varicty in 
the uniformity of the composition, excite the highest 
admiration. The figures are rather heavy in their 
symmetry, as indeed are * The Graces’ at the Farne- 
sina, which Mr. Eastlake attributes to the style of 
Giulio Romano, who is believed to have executed 
that Fresco from Raffacl’s cartoon: but here the 
yielding rotundity of the limbs must have been de- 
signed, for in this particular the painter has deviated 
from the original : after all, the extreme ripeness of 
the physical charms appears the more excessive to 
us from our associations of tapering form with grace, 
which the popular admiration of the petite and elon- 
gated proportions and meretricious elegances of Ca- 
nova, and our exclusive preference of slim waists and 
small ankles, sufficiently demonstrate. The propor- 
tions of Baily’s Eve are those of a nymph, not of 
the mother of mankind, whose form should be cast 
in the mightiest mould that feminine beauty and 
softness are capable of filling with grace and elasticity. 
The Venus de Medici itself, is too small for the am- 
plitude of voluptuous charms that a Venus requires: 
indeed, there is little doubt but that this matchless 
statue is miscalled a Venus. 

The engraving of The Graces’ is one of the finest 








































examples of that delicacy of execution and daylight 
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freshness of effect that modern line engraving 
produced ; and it also serves to show that combing. 
tion of finished neatness and clear brightness, solidi 
and flexibility with point and brilliancy, which ling 
engraving alone can produce. In the shadows on the 
thigh of the central figure, we sce some trace of that 
metallic texture which has an effect on the eye like 
that of engine-turning on a watch case, as if the Te. 
ticulations were blurred ; but, this defect excepted 
there is nothing that the fastidious can object . 
and much that the connoisseur of engraving will ad. 
mire in the mere execution. The lines are not h; 
nor wiry, nor do they obtrude themselves on the eyg 
(with the solitary exception just mentioned) to the 
detriment of the general impression: the engraver 
instead of placing himself before the artist to make 
his handiwork admired, is content to be appreciated 
for the modesty with which he has kept back his own 
pretensions, and the skill with which he has repro. 
duced the ideal forms of Raffael. 














MUSIC AND THE ‘DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Under existing cir. 
cumstances, the management of this theatre has fought 
its hard battle well ; and not in vain, so far as art is 
concerned, if the struggle have proved to the powers 
that control, and the subscribers who exact, that the 
modern Italian singers require teaching, ere they can 
please London and Parisian ears; and that the new 
Italian music—alike devoid of the old charm of 
southern melody, and of deep German science 
cannot, for all its dramatic capabilities, be allowed 
to take root in England. In their own country, 
Frezzolini and Ronconi are first-class singers, and 
Poggi is a tenor in high esteem; yet the first has 
given far less satisfaction than that unobtrusive and 
improving cantatrice, Signora Moltini, who came to 
usunheralded by any trumpetings of Rumour ; while 
the success of the second has been essentially Jimited 
—the faintest possible reflection of his Italian repu. 
tation. Who, for instance, could see and hear him 
in * Don Giovanni,’ and not sit down and sigh for 
Tamburini, both as singer and actor ?—who listen to 
his transposed bass air in Rossini’s ‘Stabat,’ without 
comparing his dry and ungracious version with Stau- 
digl’s dignified and serious delivery of the same song 
in its original key? As for Poggi, he has been quite 
outdone by Guasco, another young artist, who has 
seen the advantages such a theatre as Her Majesty's 
presents, as a training-ground, and availed himself of 
them accordingly. ‘T'o compensate for the inevitable 
disappointment caused by the coldness of the audi- 
ence towards these new importations, Persiani has 
been introduced in Grisi’s best opera—‘I Puritani’ 
No measures of the kind are effectual. Voice and 
person have a value, and, moreover, when the two 
artistes are weighed against each other, the drama. 
tie energy of La bella Giulietta will, in all charac 
ters such as Elvira, carry off the palm from even Per- 
siani’s consummate vocal skill. For like reasons, 
in the “Inflammatus” of the ‘Stabat,’ Persiani 
produced far less effect than Demoiselle Lutzer: 
it is cruel, then, to impose on her duties for which 
Nature has rendered her unequal. In speaking of the 
Opera performance of the ‘Stabat,’ we must com- 
mend the orchestra, and admire the power of the 
chorus—chronicle Rubini’s success in the tenor air 
(which, however, loses in effect by being transposed) 
and Lablache’s dignified delivery of the bass reci- 
tative. As an ensemble, however, the performance 
at the Prince’s Theatre is finer, Her Majesty's 
Theatre not possessing a contralto} capable of singing 
the music of that part. We must close this para- 
graph of hints and notices with a hearty commenda- 
tion of the new ballet § Alma,’ the best dressed, best 
danced, and best decorated spectacle we have had 
since ‘Benyowsky.’ Mdlles. Cerito, Guy-Stephan, 
and Fleury all deserve the critic’s best bow; and just 
now he has an opportunity of learning to make this 
in all its perfection—thanks to MM. Perrot and Des 
places, the excellent male dancers who support the 
ladies he would fain compliment. Perrot is more 
lithe and nimble than ever; and in a valse, where 
he appears in the attire and “doing the spiriting” 
of Mephistopheles, surpasses all the previous Perrot- 
ings of our remembrance. 

+ This dearth of contratti is by no means the least im- 


portant consequence of the modern Italian distribution of 
operas. 
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TWELFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents. ] 


FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 
section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

‘Account of the Mineralogical and Geological 
Museum of the Imperial Mining Department of 
Vienna,’ by Prof. Haidinger.—The basis of this col- 
ection existed in the museum of the mining depart- 
ment previous to the appointment of Prof. Mohs. 
Under the presidency of Prince Augustus Lobkowicz, 
the museum was considerably augmented, both by 
the exertions of the mining department and by con- 
tributions from private collectors. The method of 
arrangement employed in the museum was suggested 
by Mohs himself, and followed out by Prof. Hai- 
dinger after the death of the former. It consisted in 
dividing the mineral products of the empire into four 

t general divisions, having in the centre those 
obtained from the rivers, and those procured from 
the principal chains of mountains, as the boundaries 
or either side. The cabinets were so arranged as to 
form a kind of section of the various geological for- 
mations. The upper portions of the cabinets are 
filled with the rocks and minerals from the heights 
or mountainous districts, whilst the lower divisions 
contain the specimens taken from the valleys. This 
arrangement has been found greatly to assist the me- 
mory, and to afford numerous points of comparison 
to those who study the constitution of the mountain 
chains. The Professor concluded by some specula- 
tions on the changes which gradually take place in 
the metamorphic rocks, and which he considered 
might all be reduced to processes of oxidation or 
reduction. 

‘On some new Oxides of certain of the Metals of 
the Magnesian Family,’ by Dr. Lyon Playfair.— 
Dr. Playfair first adverted to our defective know- 
ledge of the history of the magnesian oxides. Che- 
mists were more intimately acquainted with this 
family than with any other; but still the actual 
amount of their knowledge was very scanty. Man- 
ganese, for example, possesses six degrees of oxida- 
tion; whilst magnesium, the type of the family, pos- 
sesses only one. Iron and chromium possess sesqui- 
oxides, but copper and zine do not; yet a complete 
identity in the structure of their molecules has been 
pointed out, affording new proofs of chemical analogy. 
Dr. Playfair showed a diagram representing all the 
magnesian oxides now known, in contradistinction to 
those which analogy leads us to expect. In this 
tabular statement, he denied the existence of per- 
oxides of copper, zinc, and calcium, although it is 
well known that these oxides are admitted by che- 
nistsas having been discovered by Thénard. The 
compounds obtained by Thénard, and to which he 
had ascribed the general formula R O,, were ob- 
tained by the action of peroxide of hydrogen on the 
protoxides of the metals. But these bodies did not 
possess any of the characters, which analogy would 
lead us to ascribe to magnesian peroxides. In fact, 
they possess all the properties of peroxide ef hydrogen 
itself: they decompose spontaneously and detonate 
with combustibles. Potash accelerates their decom- 
position, while acids, under certain circumstances, 
retard it. Their action with acids is opposed to our 
conceptions of such unstable peroxides; for they 
dissolve in cold acids without decomposition, which 
even peroxide of manganese, stable as it is, cannot 
do. All these anomalous properties led Dr. Playfair 
to look for another composition for M. 'Thénard’s 
compounds. In the course of his examination of the 
magnesian oxides, he found that the peroxides had a 
great disposition to unite with the protoxides, form- 
ing compounds of the general formula R O + 

29, Now hydrogen itself is a magnesian metal, 
or, at all events, possesses the characters of one, and 
ts peroxide should share the disposition to unite 
with protoxides, The author, therefore, drew the 
conclusion, that ‘Thénard’s compounds were in 
reality similarly composed, having the formula M O 
+H, 0,. And in confirmation of this view, he 
stated, that Thénard’s own analyses coincide with 
it much better than with his own view of their being 
peroxides. This chemist obtained always too little 
oxygen to agree with his theory of their composition. 
He ought to have procured oxygen in the proportion 

3:6; whilst on Dr, Playfair’s view, the propor- 





tion would be 3:5, a result which approximates 
closely to Thénard’s analyses. From these consi- 
derations, the author considered that he had a right 
to affirm, that the peroxides of copper, zinc, and 
calcium, as far as Thénard was concerned, were yet 
unknown, and remained to be discovered. We can- 
not here enter into the details of Dr. Playfair’s modus 
operandi, and omit them with less regret since he 
stated, that his * Memoir on the true Peroxides’ will 
shortly be published. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to an enumeration and brief description of 
the compounds described by him. Peroxide of copper 
is of a brownish black colour. It yields oxygen 
on being dissolved in acids and chlorides, Ie ob- 
tained a hydrate of this compound oxide. By a 
strong heat this oxide is further decomposed. The 
next oxide to which the author referred, was the 
peroxide of iron. His attention had been directed, a 
few days since, to an ambiguous sentence in the 
“Comptes Rendus,” in which M. Fremy appears to 
have got indications of this oxide, although no de- 
scription is given of it. Dr. Playfair stated, that if 
M. Fremy had published a detailed account of it, of 
course the priority of publication entitled him to the 
piority of discovery, but he had seen no such ac- 
count. The peroxide of iron resembled in character 
the peroxide of copper. Like that oxide it contained 
2 atoms of water, of which it lost 14 atom én vacuo. 
The author then described a peroxide of aluminum, 
which differed from the others in its relations to 
water, The water in this oxide played a very im- 
portant part. The oxide was soluble in potash, It 
could be obtained in a erystallized state, and formed 
compounds of considerable interest, as throwing light 
upon the constitution of corundum and other 
minerals. Ife then announced some new oxides of 
zinc, the examination of which would shortly be 
completed. He had kept himself from examining 
the metallic acids which might be derived from 
them, as M. Fremy was engaged in their examina- 
tion, and he had no wish to interfere with the re- 
searches of that able chemist. ‘he author pointed 
to the necessity of doubling the atomic weights of 
the magnesian metals. Tle had shown that these 
peroxides possessed the formula R, O, and not RO,,. 
Taking the case of copper, we have the series 
Cu, O—Cu O—Cu, O,—Cu, O,. 
In all these oxides, the copper unites in ¢wo atoms, 
except in the case of the protoxide. But by doubling 
the atom, we would have a uniform series— 
Cu0—Cu0,—Cu0,—CuO, 

—the oxides in this case increasing in arithmetical 
progression. Ile showed, that in many of the salts, 
there was evidence of this double atom. Sulphate of 
copper absorbed 2} atoms of ammonia ; a sulphate 
of lime was known with } an atom of water, Kc. 

Prof. Grauam said, that chemists had long looked 
for these oxides with much anxiety, and nothing 
could be more welcome than their discovery, as they 
would serve to clear away many objections to the 
doctrine of isomorphism.—Dr. Dauneny thought the 
close analogy shown between water and oxide of 
copper of much importance, in confirming the views 
originally proposed by the President (Prof. Graham). 
—Dr. Arson stated, that he had on one occasion 
obtained a hydrate of the peroxide of manganese in 
beautiful crystals. He was unable to state, from 
memory, the proportion of water which it contained, 
but thought its correct examination might be of some 
use in connexion with Dr. Playfair’s views of the im- 
portant functions of water in the peroxides described. 

*Onsome peculiar instances of (so-called) Catalytic 
Action,’ by Mr. Mercer.—Mr. Mercer had long con- 
sidered that instances of catalysis, were merely ex- 
amples of chemical affinity, exercised under peculiar 
circumstances. A body never entirely yields up its 
chemical characters on uniting with other bodies. 
The iron in protoxide of iron, has still an affinity for 
more oxygen, and has not lost that affinity by its 
first union with that element. The intensity of afli- 
nity, by which the simple elements are joined in the 
complex molecule, must be the measure of the sta- 
bility of the compound. Mr. Mercer argued, that 
when the elements of a body are in mere static equi- 
librium, by virtue of a feeble attraction, and when it 
is acted upon by another body possessing an affinity 
for one of its constituents, which constituent, on the 
other hand, from peculiar circumstances, is not prone 
to combine with it, that, in such a case, so-called 








catalysis must ensue. Thus, on mixing oxalic acid 
and nitric acid with a little water, and raising the 
temperature to 130°, no action ensues. But if a 
small portion of any protosalt of manganese be now 
added, the decomposition immediately commences, 
and all the nitric is converted into nitrous acid, whilst 
the oxalic acid passes into carbonic acid. He thus ac- 
counts for this singular action :—The carbonic oxide 
of the oxalic acid possesses a disposition to unite with 
oxygen; to gratify this disposition, it endeavours to 
withdraw it {rom nitric acid, but it is not sufficiently 
powerful to do so; still it places the atoms of the 
nitric acid in a state of tension. Another body (prot- 
oxide of manganese) now being introduced, which also 
possesses an aflinity for oxygen, exerts this affinity, 
and the combined forces thus acting upon the nitric 
acid, occasions its decomposition. The moment the 
oxygen is withdrawn from its state of combination, 
it has two affinities to choose between, and the at- 
traction of the oxalic acid being greater, it passes 
over to it, converting it into carbonic acid. The 
protoxide of manganese still remaining, will act on 
fresh portions ad infinitum. Most of the vegetable 
acids may be decomposed in a similar manner, Fol- 
lowing up this view, Mr. Mercer had discovered a 
number of examples of what formerly would have 
been called catalysis. He showed, that when alu- 
mina (precipitated from a hot solution) is placed in 
contact with dilute nitric acid, no apparent action 
ensues. But as Dr. Playfair had described a peroxide 
of aluminum, it ought to have a disposition to unite 
with oxygen. ‘To discover, then, whether the atoms 
of nitric acid were actually in a state of tension, he 
introduced a slip of calico rendered blue by indigo. 
When this came in contact with the precipitated 
alumina, the indigo was immediately discharged, 
although it remained unaffected in the supernatant 
liquor. Chlorous acid was a body well fitted for his 
purpose, as its elements were held together by a feeble 
affinity, and as its oxygen was very readily yielded, 
He showed that the peroxide of copper, discovered 
by Dr. Playfair, occasioned a great evolution of oxy- 
gen from a solution of chloride of soda. This was 
owing to its endeavours to become cupric acid, which, 
under certain circumstances, it did form. He had 
noticed many years since, that a dark purple solution 
is obtained on mixing chloride of lime, a salt of cop- 
per, and lime with water, and leaving the mixture at 
repose. No evolution of oxygen is occasioned by 
this purple solution, but by the peroxide of copper 
before passing into it. Peroxides of manganese and 
cobalt exert a similar action. The reason was, that 
these metals possessed only a feeble affinity to pass 
into the metallic acids, Still the affinity was suffi- 
cient to occasion the withdrawal of oxygen from 
chlorous acid. ‘The moment it was withdrawn, elas. 
ticity came into play, and it escaped asa gas, A 
similar action is exerted by the peroxides of iron and 
lead. From these and several other instances which 
were described, Mr. Mercer concluded that almost 
all instances of catalytic action may be reduced to 
feeble chemical affinity. He concluded by some 
speculations on the atomic constitution of complex 
molecules. 

A paper was read, communicated by Mr. R. 
Hunt, entitied ‘ Researches on the Influence of Light 
on the Germination of Seeds and the Growth of 
Plants.” The subject had been intrusted to Mr, 
Hunt, for experiment, by the Association. He had 
provided six hoxes, so constructed, that no light could 
enter except through glass, of different colours—the 
first being deep red, the last deep green. In these 
boxes he had raised ranunculuses, tulips, and other 
plants. The tulips he found germinated the first 
under the erange glasses, and last under the blue and 
green. Under the blue glass, the plants, although 
slower in germination, were more healthy, and pro- 
mised to come to maturity, and be perfect flowers ; 
while under the orange they were more forward but 
sickly. A curious result was noticed with respect 
to the red glass. Under all other circumstances, 
plants bent towards the light, but those under the 
red glass bent away from the light. In nearly all 
cases germination had been prevented by the absorp- 
tive power of the yellow rays. 

Dr. Davuseny, as one of the committee appointed 
to investigate the subject with Mr. Hunt, hoped the 
committee would continue the grant to the latter 
gentleman. ‘The results at present obtained seemed 
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indecisive : and he thought Mr. Hunt ought to have | 
a further opportunity of establishing his principle, 
that chemical rays produced a specific and positive 
influence on the germination of plants. 


SATURDAY. 

Prof. Powett gave an account of a Simplified 
Apparatus, for applying Circular Polarization to 
Chemical Inquiries. ‘The application of the pheno- 
mena of circular polarization in characterizing certain 
liquid solutions, was fully pointed out by Biot, who 
also contrived a very accurate apparatus for examin- 
ing the effects in question. But that apparatus being 
expensive and dificult of adjustment, Prof. Powell 
has devised a simpler instrument, sufficiently accu- 
rate for general indications, and for the objects of the 
chemical student. He places the solution to be 
examined in a common test tube, which must, of 
course, be fixed in a vertical position; below the tube 
is the polarizing plate making with it an angle of 
354°, and above it is a double refracting crystal 
(rhomboidal calcareous spar) in its natural state. 
The light is thrown on the polarizing plate by a plane 
mirror; passes along the tube (at either end of which 
it is limited to a small aperture) ; is then separated | 
by the crystal, and finally viewed through a lens | 
which magnifies the separation, and also reduces the | 
irregular light to perfectly circular disks. Tubes of 
various lengths may be used as occasion requires. | 

Dr. Daron brought before the meeting three 
papers, lately published by him. 1. ‘ On the Phos- 
phates and Arseniates.’ 2. ‘On Microcosmic Salt.’ 
3. *On a new and easy method of Analyzing Sugar.’ 
These papers having been published, it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to furnish abstracts of them. 

*On the Agricultural Importance of ascertaining | 
the Minute Portions of Matter derived from Organic 
Sources that may be preserved in the Surface Soil ; 
and on the Chemical Means by which its presence 
may be detected,’ by Dr. Daubeny. The researches 
of Sprengel and Liebig, by showing the manner in 
which minute quantities of certain ingredients may 
impart to the soil into which they enter as constitu- 
ents, entirely new properties with reference to the pur- 
poses of agriculture, have given additional interest to 
the methods of analysis, which aim at determining 
the chemical composition of the surface, and of the 
substratum from which the former principally de- 
rives its chief ingredients. The rude mechanical 
method adopted, even by such chemists as Sir H. 
Davy, is no longer considered sufficient. The nature, 
as well as the amount of the organic matter present, 
and the existence of phosphates, &c. in the propor- 
tion of yJ55, Or even qoh,5 part of the entire mass, are 
points deserving investigation, and afford a clue to the 
description of manures most likely to be useful, and to 
the general treatment which the land may require. Itis 
also obvious, that the same importance attaches to a 
knowledge of the constitution of the sub-soil, since 
the advantages of exposing to atmospheric influ- 
ences, and thus disintegrating the portions underneath 
by deep ploughing, and other methods of bringing 
the subsoil to the surface, will in a great degree 
depend upon its containing ingredients which the 
crop requires for its subsistence, and of which the 
superficial soil has been already in a great degree 
exhausted. Thus, for example, it will often become 
a question with the farmer, whether it will be more 
economical to mix with the soil a given quantity of 
phosphate of lime, or to incur the labour of so break- 
ing up a portion of the subjacent rock, as to unlock, 
as it were, for the use of the crop, that quantity 
which it contains in close union with its other consti- 
tuents. This inquiry, however, presupposes a know- 
ledge on his part of the existence of phosphate of 
lime in the soil, and of the relative proportion it 
bears to the other ingredients—data, which can only 
be obtained through the assistance of refined chemi- 
cal analysis. A few simple and easy calculations may 
show how very small a proportion of this ingredient 
might suffice during a long period of time, for the 
demands even of those crops which require the largest 
amount of it for their nutrition. Suppose the sub- 
soil ofa single acre of ground, turned up to the depth 
of a foot, to weigh 1,000 tons: now if this rock 
should be found to contain only yfyth part of phos- 
phate of lime, it will follow that no less than a ton of 
this substance might be extracted from the upper- 





| would be wonderful, indeed, if all traces of this sub- 


} shells and other marine exuvie. 





most foot of the subjacent rock, by the action of the 


elements, or by chemical means. Now one ton of 
phosphate of lime would be adequate to supply 125 
tons of wheat, or 680 tons of turnips. And if we 
reckon the average crop obtained from an acre of 
land to be, of wheat, one ton, and of turnips, fifteen, 
it is evident that we have at hand as much phosphate 
of lime as would be necessary for 125 crops of the 
former, or for 45 crops of the latter. Dr. Daubeny 


said he had great reason to believe, that many of our 
secondary rocks, those especially which contain 
organic remains, and which appear in a great mea- | 
sure to be made up of shells, would be found, if | 





examined, to contain as large a quantity of phosphate 
of lime asthat mentioned. ‘Though the soil of Great | 
Britain be found deficient in the phosphates, there | 
is reason to believe the subsoil might, in many cases, 

be made, by proper management, to impart to it | 
what was wanting. It is now some years since the | 
discovery, by Mr. Buckland, in the lias, and other 
secondary rocks, of the solid faces of certain extinct 

animals, consisting of phosphate of lime, induced Dr. 
Daubeny to test a variety of specimens of limestone, | 
with a view of ascertaining whether traces might be | 
found in them of the same ingredient. The result | 
was, that phosphate of lime in minute quantities was | 
much too commonly distributed to be attributed to | 
cuprolitic matter, or to afford any independent evi- | 
dence of its presence. When, indeed, we recollect | 
that the shells of invertebral animals contain from | 
three to six per cent. of phosphate of lime, and that, 
according to Mr. Connel, the scales of extinct fish, 
taken from rocks as old as the coal formation, possess 
no less than 50 per cent. of the same ingredient, it 


stance had disappeared from rocks, which appear | 
often to be made up ina great degree of the debris of 
Dr. Daubeny 
was, therefore, not surprised at being informed, by 
M. Schweitzer, who is intrusted with the management 
of the German Spa at Brighton, that he had detected, 
in the chalk of Brighton Downs, as much as yyb5 part | 
of phosphate of lime. From experiments since 
made by Dr, Daubeny in the same rock, taken from 
various localities, he was inclined to believe, that 
minute portions of this substance are present not 
uncommonly in that formation. The frequent occur- 
rence of phosphate of lime in calcareous rocks,and the 
probability of its having been derived from the shells, 
or bony matter of the living beings contained in the 
calcareous rock, led Dr. Daubeny to suspect that 
traces also of the organic matter which contributed to 
make up the animal structure, might likewise be 
found accompanying it. To determine this, the 
Doctor had applied a test to about fifty different spe- 
cimens of limestone selected from his cabinet, and 
found, that whilst the solutions ofthe pure marble,such 
as that of Carrara, continue unaffected, the equally 
pure and white limestones taken from the chalk and 
tertiary formations in general become distinctly dark- 
ened by the addition of nitrate of silver—Dr. Dau- 
beny read a letter from M. Schweitzer, who had been 
precluded from employing the secondary limestones 
in obtaining carbonic acid wherewith to impregnate 
his mineral waters, owing to an empyreumatical 
odour which the gas carried up, and which he attri- 
buted to an organic cause. To obtain a perfectly 
pure carbonic acid, for his imitation of the Spas of 
the continent, he was compelled to resort to the pure 
kinds of marbles. With regard to the presence of 
organic matter in the subsoil, its detection may be a 
matterofsome agricultural interest, when we remem- 
ber that the small quantities of nitrogen which are 
required for the growth of those vegetables that first 
start up in a new country could not have taken 
place from an accumulation of mould, by the 
decay of antecedent plants, but must have been 
derived in a great measure from the animal mat- 
ter which is contained in the rock upon which they 
grew, and which proceeds from the exuvie of races 
of beings belonging to a former period of crea- 
tion. In a more advanced period of vegetation, this 
same material may be of some value to the crops 
that occupy the soil. Dr. Daubeny suggested whether 
the more compact texture of certain calcareous rocks 
than of others, might not be connected with the 
existence in them of organic matter, which, by its 
interposition, may prevent a crystalline arrangement 
of its particles from taking place. It may be that 
the attraction between the particles of matter, which, 





if uncontrolled, would prove too powerful for the 
agents of decomposition to overcome, may be weak. 
ened by the presence of organic matter, and thus be 
enabled to supply the vegetables that take root in 
with the solid matter which their structure requires 
To the geologist, too, it cannot but be of interest t, 
trace the several steps by which the organic matter 
which primarily must have constituted so large a por. 
tion of the bulk of the various extinct animals ang 


| vegetables, have disappeared from the strata which 


enveloped them. 

Mr. Wess Hatt wished, as a question of practical 
interest, to know whether the Doctor's discoveries 
would influence the mode in which calcareous matter 
was applied to the soil, so as to increase the fertilizing 
effect.—Dr. Daubeny said, he doubted whether, jg 
ordinary cases, the small quantity of organic matter 
which limestone contains could be of great impor. 
tance. Still, it was useful to know from what the 
first vegetables derived the nitrogen they required, 

*On the Electric Origin of the Heat of Combys. 
tion,’ by J. P. Joule.—The author is of opinion that 
he has succeeded in rendering evident the fact that 
the heat of combustion is an electrical phenomenon, 
and that the method of its developement is by resist. 
ance to electric conduction. He has entered upon 
other cases of chemical heat, but finds them more 
difficult than he expected, and intends to examine 
the heat of combustion again, being satistied that, 
when its electrical character is completely estab. 
lished, the theory of all chemical heat will find its 
proof at the same time. 

Dr. Daupeny read a paper ‘On the Causes of the 
Irregularities of Surface which are observable in cer. 
tain parts of the Magnesian Limestone Formations 
of this Country.’ The magnesian limestone rock in 
some of the quarries in Derbyshire, presents a remark- 
able appearance. They do not possess an undulating 
surface, as the limestones generally do, but the surface 
is covered with irregular elevations and depressions 
of a very marked character. Prof. Sedgwick had 
cursorily noticed the configurations which these mag- 
nesian limestones possess, and ascribed it to an 
arrangement of the particles of the rock which took 
place in the act of its consolidatione Dr. Daubeny, 
however, was inclined to ascribe them to the action 
of atmospheric influences, and to that of water im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid. 

*On the Composition of the Blood and Bones of 
Domestic Animals,’ by Prof. Nasse, of Marburg— 
The author of this paper had made an elaborate 
series of proximate analyses of the blood of man, the 
dog, cat, horse, ox, calf, goat, sheep, pig, goose, and 
fowl, ascertaining the relative proportions in each of 
water, serum, albumen, fibrine, and fat, together also 
with the usual saline constituents. The results of his 
analysis he exhibited in a series of tables, which are 
too extended for insertion. He drew some conclu- 
sions with respect to the relation of each constituent 
part to the rest. Thus, from purely chemical evi 
dence, he arrives at the conclusion, that the less iron 
and more alkaline carbonates and fibrine which are 
contained in the blood, the weaker will the constitu- 
tion of the animal be, and the more liable to disease. 
Thus the blood of the English horse contains much 
more iron and less alkaline matter or fibrine than the 
German horse ; and it is well known that the blood 
is far less liable to disease in the former than in the 
latter. Prof. Nasse then examines the variation in 
the composition of wounded and of healthy bones 
The conclusion deduced from his analysis is, that the 
bones of injured limbs are deficient in organic con- 
stituents, such as in their gelatine, as well as in the 
carbonate of lime. The proportion of phosphate of 
lime remains unchanged, but that of carbonate of 
lime is much diminished. The Professor accounted 
for this phenomenon from the circumstance of car- 
bonate of lime being soluble in carbonic acid. When 
a limb is injured, blood thickens in the substance of 
the bone, and in this state contains more carbonic 
acid than that which freely circulates, and would, 
therefore, favour its solution. The liquid taken from 
the injured part contains more than its normal quan 
tity of albumen, which, under certain circumstances, 
favours the solubility of carbonate of lime.—The 
thanks of the Section were given to Prof. Nasse fot 
his communication. 

Dr. PLayrair drew attention to some points cor 
nected with Prof, Nasse’s tables of the composition of 
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the blood of the various animals. He (Dr. Playfair) 
had shown, by some analyses published in ‘ Liebig’s 
Physiology,’ that the ultimate composition of blood 
and flesh was nearly identical. Hence the Professor's 
results might be considered as tables of the economic 
yalue of the flesh of animals, and the results agreed 
closely with actual facts. Thus, according to the 
author of the paper, the blood of man contained 
74.194 of albumen; the blood of the ox, which 
formed, after being transformed into flesh, the most 
nutritious food for man, contained 74.45 of the same 
pody; the pig, the flesh of which was equally nutri- 
tious, contained also exactly the same as that of man 
_viz. 74.80. Then in those animals, the flesh of 
which is less nutritious, we find the proportion of 
albumen considerably less than in man; thus in the 
blood of the goat it is only 62,905; in the goose 
48.695 ; in the fowl 48.52. 


FRIDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Date OWEN * On the Western States of North 
America.” The Memoir was illustrated by Maps, 
Sections, and Diagrams of Fossils. 

The grand feature of the country is the Illinois 
Coalfield, equal in extent to all England, separated 
from another coalfield, that of the Ohio, by an axis 
of much older rocks ; the object of the memoir was 
to identify those lower rocks with the systems which 
supported our own carboniferous series. But we need 
not give an abstract of this paper at present, as it 
will be read at the next meeting of the Geological 
Society. 

Mr. Pui..ips compared the extreme simplicity in 
the succession of strata and distribution of organic 
remains observable in these districts of N. America 
under consideration, with the great breadth occupied 
in Ireland by calcareous beds of the carboniferous 
era, where a similar deficiency existed in the middle 
and superior members of the series. This particular 
American series was deficient in tertiary rocks; its 
cretaceous system was deficient in white chalk, the 
Neokomian beds and the oolites were all absent, 
the lias and new red sandstone were also deficient ; 
and then came the coal, succeeded by limestones, 
sandstones, and shales, and these by altered strata 
and granite. The analogy between the American 
cretaceous deposits and those of Europe was very 
striking; though specific differences did exist. between 
the fossils of the two countries, yet these differences 
were very slight, merely marking the effect of local 
influence; regarded as a group, the two deposits were 
identical, and there could be no question of their con- 
temporaneousdeposition. Passing from the cretaceous 
deposits, we did not meet with the series which in 
Europe succeed to them, but we passed suddenly 
tothe coal formation, without a trace of the fossils 
of the intervening beds; whilst the plants of the 
American coal measures, although they might differ 
specifically from those of Europe, belonged to the 
same leading groups—Stigmaria, Pecopteris, Neuro- 
In the limestone (E.) under 
the coal was shown. the state of the sea of that period. 
There were the Prodhictas, (of the P. antiquata group), 
the Lithostrations, and the Sy phonophyllia, resembling 
those of the English and Irish carboniferous limestone, 
and the Pentremites sufficiently characteristic to 
afford a good temporary designation for the deposit. 
One fossil would seem to have strayed from its proper 
place, the Calceola, but as no single shell could be 
regarded as marking the boundary of a formation, 
this was not an exception to the law; the evidence 
given by a large number of forms proved these beds 
to be the equivalents of our carboniferous limestone. 
Beneath this limestone occurred a fine sandstone (D.); 
the identity of its fossils was doubtful; it were unsafe 
tocall them Silurian ; the Spirifer represented was 
evidently one of that peculiar Producta-like group, 
with transverse bars, belonging to the carboniferous 
limestone, and the other fossils seemed to indicate an 
intermediate term of life. In the lower limestone, 
(B) a Pleurorhynchus was found—a genus which 
occurred in Devonian, but not in the Silurian 
rocks; Pentremites were also figured as belonging to 
this deposit. The lowest deposits (A.) forming the 
basis of the series contained the usual Silurian forms, 
Orthide and Spirifera. These rocks appeared as one 
series of calcareous deposits, formed under circum- 
stances less subject to fluctuation than their equiva- 





lents in Europe; and the continuity of specific forms 
end types of organization seemed to have been much 
greater than in countries where physical changes pro- 
duced well defined lines of separation in the deposits. 
The successive periods of deposition of strata were 
much better determined by organic forms than by the 
mineral constitution of the rocks, but in applying 
this principle, it is impossible to be too cautious, 
the evidence being not of time, but of circumstance ; 
the character of the organic remains being determined 
by the physical conditions of the period. The order 
of physical changes, and the series of organic life, 
must be inquired into separately, and their results 
combined, before we could be safe; he had no inten- 
tion of interfering with or undervaluing investigations 
based on other grounds, but he believed he had pre- 
sented a view which did not clash in its result with 
that given by investigations of another kind. 

Mr. Sepewick contended, that the expression Jaw 
was not used in a correct sense, if, by using it, we 
excluded the idea of laws of a higher order: it merely 
implied that, having grouped together a set of pheno- 
mena, we used the term to represent the state of our 
knowledge at any moment of time. Such were the 
laws of the distribution of organic remains; it was 
impossible to ascertain all the conditions which in- 
volved the appearance of any particular form of life ; 
and we never have risen, nor can rise, to such laws. 
With respect to the identification of strata in dis- 
tant countries by organic remains, in the absence of 
direct evidence, he considered this evidence was as 
strong as we could expect to obtain; having proved 
its correctness in this country, we applied it to more 
distant tracts. Assuming, in the first instance, 
a coincidence between the conditions and organic 
types of our own country and that which we examine, 
if in this investigation we meet with nothing contra- 
dictory, we extend the value of our inductive process, 
Amongst the lower rocks of that part of America 
described, there was a carboniferous and pentremite 
limestone, an intermediate group, and a Silurian group, 
all bearing a remarkable analogy to those of our own 
country. The series, as a whole, was more calcareous, 
and, therefore, we might not expect the same tran- 
chant differences which the alternation of masses of 
shale and sandstone had produced with us. An 
illustration of these local differences occurred in the 
interpolation of the caleareous beds, of which the 
crumbling colleges of Oxford were built, between the 
Oxford and Kimmeridge clays of the south of England. 
At Cambridge, these clays formed one uninterrupted 
deposit of mud, 2,000 feet thick. In England, all the 
work was done ; the long tiresome narrative, like an 
old chronicle full of enormous detail—like a book, 
too, some of the leaves were torn out, and others so 
defaced that no mortal man could read them. To 
supply this, we looked to other countries; and, 
believing that nature has no starts, or blanks, seek to 
supply the deficiencies in our own series, by an 
examination of those of other countries. In reference 
to the economical importance of the district which 
formed the subject of the memoir, Mr. Sedgwick 
remarked, that this country possessed inexhaustible 
mineral treasures, and the finest inland navigation in 
the world, and pictured the influence it might be 
expected to exert, in the coming period of time, its 
effect on the fortunes of the civilized world, when all 
the intellect of the most active and energetic men 
on that part of the earth should be brought to bear on 
these treasures; and he rejoiced that men, with English 
feeling and English blood, should be bringing them 
into operation. 

Sir H. T. De 1a Becne remarked, that the prin- 
cipal groups of strata were separable all over the 
globe, and the physical conditions which produced 
those deposits and governed the changes of organic 
life must have been the same over large portions of 
the globe also; heassumed a similarity of condition, 
not perfect identity: those deposits were formed of 
the detritus of pre-existing rocks, and as there were 
not equal conditions for producing and carrying that 
detritus, there would be more striking deviations 
from the general rule in one place than another : the 
deposits might have no representations at all in ¢ime ; 
therefore, to say that one deposit was perfectly repre- 
sented by another, would be drawing conclusions 
without the necessary evidence. Both sections and 
fossils were necessary ; but, after all, we could only 
give names to represent the state of our knowledge; 





facts much more numerous and much stronger 
than those on which our divisions were founded, 
might compel us to alter all our names. The divi- 
sion of the older rocks into Carboniferous, Devonian, 
and Silurian, should be retained as long as possible ; 
but the moment we attained a sufiicient body of evi- 
dence, we must modify our views. The different 
value of names in different parts of the world, ren- 
dered it useless to attempt to make American depo- 
sits square exactly with our own; our definition of 
carboniferous limestone would not apply to Ireland ; 
a fortiori, we could not expect it to coincide strictly 
with America; and lastly, we should endeavour to 
make our nomenclature as effective as possible, for 
distinguishing grouping formations in all parts of the 
world, so as to make the terms comparable. 

* Report on British Belemnites,’ by Mr. Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips stated that he had been called upon by 
the Committee for a report on this subject ; he had 
prepared drawings of some of the most characteristic 
forms, to which he now desired to call attention, as 
this class of organic remains had been greatly neg- 
lected, and he had experienced considerable difti- 
culty in procuring information on the subject. M. 
Blainyille had pointed out the analogy of structure 
they presented to certain bodies found in cuttle-fish, 
and other analogies with the nautilus. M. Voltz 
and Dr. Buckland had also investigated the subject, 
and published many important results. Mr. Phillips 
stated that he had himself published several forms 
of belemnites in his ‘ Geology of Yorkshire,’ but that 
until he had examined the splendid collection at 
Strasburg, formed by Prof. Voltz, he was not aware 
of any principles by which they could be separated 
into groups, and the differences of specific form be 
accurately determined. Mr. Phillips proceeded to 
describe the general structure of Belemnites as con- 
sisting of a cylindrical hollow sheath, with a radiat- 
ing fibrous structure, the hollow, or alveolus, conical 
and slightly curved. He mentioned that the bilate- 
rality of Belemnites was generally overlooked ; the 
sides, front and back, being figured indiscriminately 
in different works on the subject. So little had been 
done to determine the value of specific characters in 
this group, that at present we were quite unable to 
apply them as evidence in determining the condi- 
tions of ancient waters; and it was desirable to 
arrange the facts in such a manner as to give thema 
general value. He had endeavoured to form such a 
system of measurement, to be applied in the deserip- 
tion of the different portions of which belemnites 
were composed, as should enable him to form con- 
clusions, not merely as to specific differences, but 
applicable to the mode of life of groups. The form 
of the belemnitic sheath would be most frequently 
found to preserve a certain characteristic form, not 
specific only, but distributed in groups in various 
strata. Thus in the cretaceous group of England, 
Norway, and America, certain forms of belemnite 
were found with a groove on the anterior side of the 
base of the sheath, extending as far as the alveolus, 
and this character was associated with a mucronate 
point. In many liassic belemnites, there was no 
groove on the point, but two lateral grooves at the 
apex. In many oolitic belemnites, there was no 
groove at the base or on the sides, but a single one 
commencing at the apex and running down the 
front. In grouping together these and other facts, 
and representing them by the term daw, he wished 
to be understood as using that expression only in the 
sense of a Jaw of phenomena, and by no means inter- 
fered with the idea of a law of causation, Used in 
this sense, the term was extremely convenient, as 
expressing the explanation attached to a set of phe- 
nomena. 

‘Report on the Fossil Fishes of the Devonian 
System, or Old Red Sandstone,’ by Prof. Agassiz.— 
The author commenced by describing the favourable 
circumstances under which he had examined these 
remains. ‘The rapid progress which had been made 
in developing the riches of these deposits since 1834, 
when Dr. Fleming and Messrs. Sedgwick and Murchi- 
son first pointed out the existence of a few scales at 
Cleishbinnie,and afterwards discovered twonew genera 
of fish at Caithness; four species only were then 
known, and of these but one was figured. The re- 
searches of Dr. Traill and Messrs. Murchison and 
Lyell, had enabled him in a former report to raise 
the number of genera to ten, and the species to seven- 
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teen. Since that time such an impulse had been 
given to these researches by Mr. Murchison’s work 
on ‘The Silurian System,’ that on again visiting 
Scotland in 1840, he had the opportunity of examin- 
ing double the number of genera, and triple the 
number of species, which had been lately discovered 
and not yet described. On this occasion, one of the 
most remarkable forms of organic life, and one 
entirely new, the Pterichthys (so named by him 
from its possessing appendages resembling wings), 
was discovered by Mr. Miller of Cromartie. Another 
form, also new, and equally curious, the Coccosteus, 
was discovered at Caithness, by Mr. Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison, opening to the comparative palontologist 
a field of research as fruitful as the discovery of the 
Plesiosauri and Ichthyosauri a quarter of a century 
before. These two genera presented characters so dif- 
ferent from any known fish, as to have been referred, in 
the first instance, by able naturalists to the Cheloniz, 
Fish, Crustaceans, and even Coleoptera. M. Agassiz 
proceeded to notice the researches of Dr, Malcolm- 
son, Mr. Alexander Robertson, and especially the 
late Lady Gordon Cumming, who had collected these 
remains and distributed them amongst geologists 
with the greatest liberality. Lady Cumming had 
studied the remains with great care, and prepared a 
series of drawings of all the most perfect specimens 
with a precision of detail and artistic talent, which 
few naturalists could hope to attain. The collections 
of Lord Enniskillen and Sir Philip Egerton had 
also furnished him with many beautiful specimens, 
and Dr. Traill and Mr. H. E. Strickland had con- 
siderably increased the number of species by their 
examination of the Orkney schists. In the southern 
part of Scotland, Prof. Jamieson and Mr. Anderson 
had collected the species belonging to the upper part 
of this formation, several of which were figured by 
Mr. Anderson in his ‘ Memoir on Fifeshire.” The 
distant excursions of Mr. Murchison enabled the 
author to extend his Report to fossil fish of the same 
age found in Russia, but perfectly identical with 
those of Scotland. The continental researches of 


M. Omalius d’Haloy and M. Haeninghausen had 
also brought to light scales of fish belonging to this 


formation. M. Agassiz then presented some general 
considerations on the characters and geological dis- 
tribution of the fossil fishes found in these strata, 
first observing, that in examining these remains he 
had employed the method established by Cuvier— 
of comparing them with each other and with living 
specics. Wherever this principle had been adhered 
to, it had given results which had suffered scarcely 
any modification by tine. He first remarked, that 
all species and nearly all the genera of fish found in 
the Devonian strata were entirely confined to them, nei- 
ther extending downwards to the Silurian, nor upwards 
to the carboniferous series. The genera which had 
no representatives in other strata, were those which 
contained the greatest number of species—Pterich- 
thys, Coccosteus, Cephalaspis, Ostrolepis, Dipterus, 
Glyptolepis, Platygnathus, Dendrodus, Diplacanthus, 
Cheiracanthus, and Cheirolepis. Those genera which 
occurred also in the Silurian system and coal mea- 
sures, such as Onchus, Ctenacanthus, Ctenoptychius, 
Ptychacanthus, Acanthodes, Diplopterus, and Ho- 
loptychius, did not contain a single species identical 
in the separate formations, This result agreed pre- 
cisely with that which M. Agassiz stated he had 
obtained in the upper formations, in which the fish, 
echinodermata, and mollusks of separate formations 
never extended from one system, or even subdivision 
of the strata, to another. In this view, which differed 
from that entertained by most paleontologists, he 
was supported by M. d’Orbigny, and he attributed 
the similarity of the results, obtained by them from the 
examination of remainsof fishand molluscousanimals, 
to the employment of the same principles in both 
cases.—M. Agassiz remarked, that the fish found in 
those formations, and, indeed, in all the older rocks, 
as compared to those of modern times, were small 
and even insignificant in size; and he wished parti- 
cularly to insist on this circumstance, because the 
idea of colossal dimensions, which we were accus- 
tomed to attach to the fossils of all geological epochs, 
was untrue both as regarded the fish and all other 
classes of animals, with the exception of a few par- 
ticular types. The principal exception, was the 
number of gigantic saurians in the secondary rocks, 
but their existence was the less remarkable, as at 





that period mammifers scarcely existed, and the 
cretaceans and gigantic pachyderms were absent. In 
speaking of the fish of the old red sandstone, small or 
middling sized, he meant that generally they did not 
exceed one or two feet in length. A few genera con- 
tained species as much as three or four feet long, but 
none which could be compared with the dimensions 
of the sword-fish, shark, &c. of our own seas. M. 
Agassiz then remarked that there was a singular uni- 
formity of size in the species of almost all genera and 
families, not only amongst fish, but other classes, 
which he illustrated by reference to the different 
orders of mammals, reptiles, insects, &e. In exa- 
mining the fish of these deposits, considerable diver- 
sity of type will be seen, and the specics must neces- 
sarily be referred to a variety of orders and families. 
1, Thus there are four genera, Ctenacanthus, Onchus, 
Ctenoptychius, and Ptychacanthus, belonging to the 
order Placoides, which are furnished with spiny 
rays in the dorsal fins, similar to the great Ichthyo- 
dorulites of the coal and oolitic formations. In the 
order of Ganoides, the genera Acanthodes, Diplacan- 
thus, Cheiracanthus, and Cheirolepis, presented a 
separate group; for although they were covered with 
enamelled scales, these scales were so small as to 
give the skin the appearance of shagreen. The man- 
ner in which the fins were sustained by spiny rays, 
or, in the absence of those rays, the positions of the 
fins themselves, served as characters for determining 
the genera. 2. The genera Pterichthys, Coccosteus, 
and Cephalaspis, formed a second group, in which 
the size of the head and the large plates which cover 
it, and also invest a large portion of the body, and 
the moveable winglike appendages placed at the 
sides of the head, give them a most extraordinary 
appearance. The large bony and granulated plates 
of the Coccosteus caused it to be referred to the 
Trionyx. The crescent-shaped head of the Cepha- 
laspis, and peculiar scales resembling transverse arti- 
culations of the body, made it easily mistaken for a 
genus of Trilobites. Another curious point in the 
structure of these genera, was the association of exte- 
rior bony plates, with a soft and cartilaginous verte- 
bral column resembling that of the sturgeon, a cha- 
racter common to the greater part of the species 
found in those ancient rocks. He remarked the 
great difficulty of comparing these forms to any recent 
types, the resemblances being only partial, and con- 
fined to particular parts of their structure. Thus the 
helmed heads of the sturgeons, and the granulations 
which protect the heads of Trigla, Dactylopterus, 
&c., resemble a little the Cephalaspis and Goccosteus. 
The appendages of Pterychthys might, perhaps, be 
compared to the moveable suborbitaries of the Acan- 
thopsis, or with the elongation of the preoperculum 
of certain species of Trigla and Cephalacanthus. 
He pointed out the analogy between the imperfect 
developement of the vertebral column, and the in- 
terior position of the mouth in these genera, with the 
form of the dorsal cord and position of the mouth in 
the embryo of fishes. 3. A third group of the fish 
of this formation, were characterized by the structure 
of the ventral fins, which in the genera Dipterus, 
Osteolepis, Diploptcrus,and Gly ptolepis, were double, 
resembling the caudal fin in appearance ; these genera 
differ from one another in the structure of their 
teeth. 4. A fourth group were distinguished by their 
large conical teeth placed in the side of the jaws alter- 
nately with smaller teeth. This structure obtains in the 
genera Holoptychius, Platygnathus, and Mr. Owen’s 
genus Dendrodus. ‘This original diversity of types 
in the fish of so ancient a formation, M. Agassiz re- 
garded as a great argument against the theory of the 
successive transformation of species, and the descent 
of all living organized beings from a small number of 
primitive forms. The result of all his observations 
concurred in proving the appearance of new species 
with each formation, 

Mr. Murcutson exhibited the drawings of fish 
belonging to the genera Pterychthys, Coccosteus, 
&e.,and referred to in M. Agassiz’s memoir ; he also 
mentioned the remains of gigantic fishes allied to the 
Pterichthys, which had been discovered in Russia; 
he believed that M. Agassiz would be obliged to mo- 
dify his statement of the comparative insignificant 
dimensions of the fish found in the older rocks. He 
remarked, that it would scarcely be safe, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to draw divisions in strata 
upon zoological evidence only. In that case, the 





occurrence of fish in the upper Silurian strata woulg 
make it necessary to include those deposits in the ol 
red sandstone. The evidence of Mr. Owen, in hig 
Report on Fossil Saurians, and that of M. Agassiz inthe 
present Report, agreed in disproving the transmutation 
of species, in passing from one stratum to another, 
Mr.Sepewicx referred to a recent statement by Prof 
Owen, that the remains of an Ichthyosaurus found 
in the lower chalk, greensand and gault, were iden. 
tical with those of a species common in the lias 
showing a greater range than had ever been gus. 
pected in an animal so highly organized.—Sir H., Dp 
La BecueE stated, that from all our knowledge of the 
distribution of species, and their continued existence 
from one deposit to another, he was disposed to doubt 
the statement of M. Agassiz, as to the limited Tange 
of species. He could not regard the fish of the 
tertiary as entirely distinct from those of the present 
time; yet he believed that M. Agassiz regarded not 
merely the fish, but the shell of the tertiary, as alto. 
gether distinct from the existing Fauna.—Mr, Put. 
Lips observed, that the amount of reliance to be 
placed upon M. Agassiz’s views of the distribution of 
fish in the older rocks, must depend upon the degree 
of completeness of that evidence. A few years ago, 
comparatively little was known; now we are ac. 
quainted with more than eight hundred forms. The 
state of our knowledge of fossil fish was still imper 
fect, and in order to make the evidence given by it 
of equal value with that of other departments of 
zoology, ten times the amount of research would be 
needed. And not merely were the data insufficient 
as regarded the old rocks which had been the especial 
objects of examination, but the strata of Russia and 
many other countries where fish remains were found, 
must be examined and brought into comparison with 
the results previously obtained, before we should be 
justified in adopting such views as some of those 
entertained by M. Agassiz. Mr. Phillips proceeded 
to describe some remains of a small fish resembling 
the Cheiracanthus of the old red sandstone, scales and 
spines of which he had found in a quarry at Hale's 
End, on the western side of the Malverns. The sec- 
tion presented beds of the old red sandstone, inclined 
tothe W.; beneath these were arenaceous beds ofa 
lighter colour, forming the junction with Silurian 
shales; these again passing on to calcareous beds in the 
lower part of the quarry, containing the corals and 
shells of the Aymestry limestone, of their agreement 
with which stronger evidence might be obtained else. 
where. He had found none of these scales in the 
junction beds, or inthe Upper Ludlow shales; but 
about sixty or one hundred feet lower, just above the 
Aymestry limestone, his attention had been attracted 
to discoloured spots on the surface of the beds, which, 
upon microscopic examination, proved to be the 
minute scales and spines before mentioned. These 
remains were only apparent on the surface, whilst the 
“ fish bed” of the Upper Ludlow rock, as it usually 
occurred, was an inch thick, consisting of innumerable 
sinall tecth, spines, &e. Future observations would 
probably show, that many forms supposed by Mg 
Agassiz peculiar to certain deposits, would, at other 
localities, he found oceupying a higher or lower level 
in the series, That fish remains might be met with in 
many localities not hitherto suspected, was shown by 
researches in the Ardwick limestone near Manchester, 
by Mr. Binney and his friends, which had been hitherto 
considered a part of the magnesian beds, until the 
discovery of numerous fish and shells proved it to 
belong to the carboniferous period. By renewed 
search, we might expect to obtain evidence of this 
nature, by which many discordances in our system 
would be adjusted, and the correspondence in dis 
tant parts of the same series rendered much closer 
than it was seen now. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Mr. Gasket exhibited the gigantic horns of the 
Wapiti deer, which inhabits the western regions of 
North America. In the specimen produced, the 
skull exceeded two feet in length, and the antlers 
measured six feet from the skull to the tips, These 
horns were brought over with a pair of the young 
deer, now in the possession of Her Majesty, in 
Windsor Park. 

‘On the Nidusand Growth of the Purpureus lapil- 
lus, and also on the Patella pellucida and P, levis,’ by 
C. W. Peach,—From a series of observations, Mr. 
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Peach concluded, that the “sea cup” does not belong 
to the Turbo littoreus, but to the Purpureus lapillus ; 
and he stated that he had seen the Purpureus lapillus 
employed in the formation of these interesting fabrics, 
and that on pulling these shells from the rock on 
yhich they were fixed, he found that they enveloped 
three or four of those cups with their mantles, and 
that there were indentations in the mantle answering 
to the number of cups which it had covered. These 
sea cups” are firmly attached to the rocks, and 
when left by the whelks, the mouth is securely sealed 
up, and are then of a pale yellowish colour; after 
some time, the internal part assumes a granular ap- 
arance, and is ofa pinkish hue. The young fry 
leave their habitat at the end of about four months, 
and take refuge in the crevices and shelter afforded 
py the sea weeds and shells attached to the rocks. 
The author exhibited specimens in all the various 
stages of growth, and amongst them some voung shells 
which had been reared in his house, from the nidi kept 
ina dish of salt water, and which had all the peculiari- 
tics of the adult, leaving no doubt that they are the 
Purpureus lapillus, and therefore that the “ sca cup” 
does not belong to the periwinkle, as stated by Ellis. 
The author also stated, that from a series of observa- 
tions and examination of thousands of specimens, in 
all their various stages of growth, he does not hesi- 
tate to say, that the Paéella levis is the young of the 
Patella pellucida.—The Presipent wished to know 
at what season the Purpureus déposited its ova. Mr, 
Peach stated that he had found them from January 
to March. 

Dr. Lankester called attention to a paper con- 
taining the dates of the first flowering of Plants and 
the migration of Birds, the appearance of Insects, 
&e., which had been drawn up by Mr. J. Couch, of 
Cornwall, at the request of M. Quetelet, of Brussels, 
who, at the last meeting of the Association, had ap- 
plied for such information. The object of obtain- 
ing such lists was, the connecting phenomena in the 
organic world, with the physical changes that are 
known to occur in the atmosphere and on the sur- 
face of the earth, and thus to ascertain what re- 
lation the phenomena of the organic world bear to 
those of the inorganic.—A list of periodical summer 
birds observed near Llanrwst, Denbighshire, North 
Wales, in the Spring of 1842, by Mr. Blackwall, for 
the same object, was also read—Mr. Parrerson 
stated, that one of the earliest lists of these occur- 
rences would be found in the Belfast Journal, by Mr. 
Templeton. 

‘Account of a Species of Ichneumon whose Larva 
is parasitic on Spiders,’ by J. Blackwall, F.L.S.— 
Immature spiders of the species Epeira antriada and 
Epetra cucurbitina, and adults of the species Linyphia 
minuta and Linyphia pusilla, are frequently infested 
by the larva of a small ichneumon, which feeds upon 
their juices, and ultimately occasions their death. 
When about to assume the pupa state, it kills the 
spider, which has supplied it with sustenance, by 
rapidly exhausting its physical energies, and quitting 
it, constructs on some adjacent object a cocoon of a 
quadrilateral figure tapering to its extremities, which 
iscomposed of pale yellowish white silk of a com- 
pacttexture. After the lapse of a month nearly, the 
perfect ichneumon issues from the cocoon, and pre- 
pares to carry on the work of destruction assigned to 
its species ; a preliminary step towards which is the 
deposition of her eggs by the female on the bodies of 
her victims, care being taken that one only is at- 
tached to the same spider. Mr. Blackwall thought 
it probable that the whitish oval object noticed by 
Baron Walckenaér on a specimen of Linyphia mon- 
tana, (*Histoire Naturelle des Insectes Apteéres,’ 
tom. 1, p. 176), which seems to have been the occa- 
sion of much surprise and perplexity to that accom- 
plished arachnologist, was the parasitic larva of a 
small species of ichneumon. 

Mr. H. E. Srricktanp read the Report of the 
Committee appointed to make experiments on the 
growth and vitality of Seeds\—A depot for the recep- 
tion of seeds had been made at Oxford, and a curator 
appointed, who had conducted many experiments. 
Many old seeds, from herbaria and other sources, 

been planted, but at present only negative results 
had been obtained. The curator had received seeds 
ofseventy-eight species of sixty genera of twenty-five 
natural orders, which were preserved in brown paper 
parcels placed in earthen jars with one aperture, and 











covered with a stratum of fine sand. Many of these | tricle. It has been established by Haller and subse- 


seeds had been sown, and the result was, that the 
three species of seeds gathered in 1834, and subjected 
to experiment in 1842, had entirely lost their vege- 
tative power, as was the case with the eight species 
of the growth of 1835, the eightcen species of the 
growth of 1836, and also of thirteen species out 
of fifteen of the growth of 1837. The Committce 
solicits the contribution of specimens from persons 
who may be interested in this inquiry. Parcels of 
seeds of various species both recent and of old dates, 
in quantities sufficient for a considerable number of 
experiments, and accompanied with remarks specify- 
ing the years in which they were collected, and the 
conditions under which they have been preserved, 
will be highly acceptable, as will also specimens of 
soils taken from excavations of various depths, and 
carefully protected from the access of extrancous 
matter, in order to ascertain the species of plants 
which may spontaneously vegetate in them. 

Mr. H. Srrickianp observed, that many instances 
of soil supposed to contain seeds, arose from seeds 
carried by wind and other agents, and which found 
a proper nidus in recently exposed soilsx— Mr. Peacn 
had seen seedling alders in the mines of Cornwall, 
which must have sprung from seeds contained in the 
soil.—_Mr. Banincron doubted whether any reliance 
was to be placed on the accounts given of seeds, taken 
from tombs in Egypt, having vegetated, as the Arabs 
were in the habit of depositing seeds in such situa- 
tions, for the purpose of obtaining a profit by their sale. 
He had not yet met with a satisfactory account of 
seeds, which were undoubtedly very old, having 
vegetated.— Dr. Lankester thought that seeds from 
herbaria were not fair subjects for experiment, un- 
less the results were positive, as they were frequently 
unripe when gathered, and moreover, were exposed 
to moisture, heat, &e., which, in many instances, 
would induce the first stages of germination, and in 
this case, experiments would be made on young 
plants, not on seeds, 

Mr. Turner exhibited two very fine specimens of 
the Goliathus regius and G. giganteus, the largest, and, 
in our collections, almost the rarest insects, 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

The Secrerary read a paper, communicated by 
Mr. J. E. Erichsen,‘ On the influence of the Coronary 
Circulation on the Heart’s Action.’ The influence of 
arterial blood on the voluntary muscles, he stated, 
was acknowledged by physiologists; and surgeons 
were familiar with the fact, that when the main 
artery of a limb, as the femoral or axillary, was tied, 
the contractility of the muscles of the extremity was 
much impaired, and was not restored until the com- 
plete re-establishment of the circulation. We ought 
then, a priori, to expect that a similar influence would 
be exerted over the involuntary muscles, particularly 
over the heart. Dr. Marshall Hall, in his Gulstonian 
Lectures, attributes sudden death frequently to an 
interruption of the coronary circulation. From the 
importance of the subject, in a pathological view, Mr. 
Erichsen undertook a series of experiments to de- 
monstrate, as far as possible, the influence of the 
coronary circulation on the heart's contractility. 
These were numerous and varied. The coronary ves- 
sels were tied, after killing the animals, artificial 
respiration was kept up, and the time the heart, in 
its several parts,continued to contract, was accurately 
noted ; each experiment was detailed, and the follow- 
ing conclusions Mr. E. deems fully established : First, 
that an arrest of the coronary circulation produces 
a speedy, although by no means instantaneous, cessa- 
tion of the heart’s action, Second, that an increase in 
the quantity of blood sent into or retained in the muscu- 
lar fibre of the heart, produces a corresponding increase 
in the activity of the organ. The latter deduction was 
made from experiments in which the aorta was tied, 
thus causing a greater quantity of blood than natural 
to be forced into the coronary artery ; artificial res- 
piration was not kept up; the right ventricle con- 
tinued acting for a much longer time than it would 
do, under similar circumstances, when no ligature 
was applied to the aorta. In connexion with this 
experiment, the following fact was observed :—that 
the order of cessation of the different cavities of the 
heart was reversed ; in it the order of cessation was 
as follows: First, the left ventricle; second, the right 
auricle; third, the left auricle; fourth, the right ven- 





quent physiologists, that the right auricle acts longest 
in ordinary death, and was denominated the “ ulti- 
mum moriens.” 

Professor Wittiams said, that the experiments 
proved what was held as an opinion from @ priori 
arguments, in the experiments which he had con- 
ducted in order to determine the sounds and motions 
of the heart. He had observed the effects of the 
coronary circulation, but, as no direct experiment was 
performed by tyeing the vessels, no accurate infor- 
mation could be deduced from the observations; and 
he was sure that hypertrophy of the heart frequently 
arose from increased action of the organ forcing an 
undue supply of blood into the muscular substance, 
even when the arterial action in distant parts was un- 
affected.—Dr, Houme detailed a case in which sud- 
den death occurred from obstruction of the coronary 
artery, by calearcous deposit.— Professor ALISON 
had met with a similar case—Dr. HopaKin was 
sure that in many cases denominated angina pectoris, 
obstruction, not ossification, of the coronaries, was the 
cause of death—he had met with some such. 

Mr. A. Suaw read a paper,‘ On some Peculiarities 
in the Circulation of Blood in the Liver.’ Former 
writers, he observed, had shown that in inspiration a 
dilation occurs in the pericardium, and that the 
tendency towards a vacuum in the right side of the 
heart assists in promoting the flow of blood through 
the great venous trunks, The peculiar effect of this 
force on the venous system of the liver, it was the 
author's object to elucidate, and for this purpose he 
directed attention to the following points :—Firstly, 
to the place where the venw cave hepatice join 
the inferior cava ; secondly, to the structure of the 
hepatic veins; thirdly, to the mode in which the 
opening in the diaphragm through which the veins 
pass is enlarged or contracted, iu correspondence with 
the motions of respiration. With regard to the first 
point, as the hepatic veins join the inferior cava just 
where that vessel enters the cavity of the pericardium, 
it follows that their mouths will be directly exposed 
to the influence of the vacuum described as eccur- 
ring at inspiration. Secondly, as to the structure of 
the venz cave hepatice—these veins are contained 
in canals, the boundaries of which consist in the firm 
boundaries of the liver; and so incompressible are 
they, that they do not collapse, even in the dead body, 
after their blood has escaped, except in a slight de- 
gree ; these veins then maintain their calibres open, 
and the blood is drawn or pumped out of them in 
accelerated streams, from the depths of the gland, 
when the disposition to a vacuum is formed in the 
pericardium. With regard to the third point,—Mr. 
Shaw directed attention to the difference in the rela- 
tive dimensions of the opening in the diaphragm, 
through which the hepatic veins pass, according as 
that muscle is in a state of contraction or relaxation, 
and also to the difference of the relative direction of 
this opening to the orifices of the veins of the liver, 
in the same conditions of relaxation and contraction 
of the diaphragm ; and from both these considera- 
tions Mr. Shaw concludes, that the passage for the 
blood through the diaphragm is free and unimpeded 
during inspiration, but is, on the contrary, obstructed 
and difficult during expiration, as if to favour the flow 
of blood when the vacuum occurs, and to prevent 
regurgitation when the chest is compressed in expira- 
tion. 

Dr. Fowier communicated some additional par- 
ticulars on the case of deafness, dumbness, and blind- 
ness, which he brought before the Section during the 
meeting at Plymouth, and which he had since visited 
(Athen. No. 722). Mr. Tyrrell having made some 
improvement in one eye, the patient is now capable 
of distinguishing very bright objects. She can dis- 
tinguish all the inmates of the workhouse where she 
resides, by the touch. She remembered his former 
visit perfectly. He gave her some toys, to educate 
the sense of touch, and to suggest trains of thought, 
which could be taken advantage of to increase her 
powers of communication and happiness. 

Prof. Wittiams communicated some observations 
on the Therapeutic Application of Air-Tight Fabrics, 
The use of oiled silk he stated to be now of frequent 
practice, as a preventive of evaporation in water-dress- 
ing. This valuable addition to therapeutics was 
chiefly to be ascribed to Dr. Macartney, who was 
really the first, and not the Germans, to point out its 
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utility, and to explain its pathological action ; but, 
independent of water-dressing, oiled silk proved, 
simply by itself, of great value as a therapeutic agent, 
by preserving parts to which it is applied from 
changes produced by the atmosphere, by preventing 
evaporation, and thereby promoting perspiration and 
a return to healthy action. This was found to be 
particularly the case in dry scaly affections of the 
skin, which in mild cases its use completely removed, 
as in slight attacks of psoriasis, lepra, and scaly affec- 
tions of the scalp. He had also found it useful as a 
derivative, removing, when worn on the head, obsti- 
nate chronic ophthalmia and protracted coryza. Its 
use in water-dressing was well known, and extensively 
practised; but he found it equally valuable where it 
was necessary to use more active agents, metallic 
salts, in solution for different purposes ; these lotions 
it materially improved in cases of severe eczema and 
prurigo, 
SATURDAY. 

Dr. Barpstey presented a drawing of a case of 
monstrosity, which was born in 1837, and was alive 
in 1840. He had not heard of its death since, 
which he thinks he should have done if it had taken 
place. In addition to a well and full grown male 
child, there were a pair of additional arms connected 
with the ensiform cartilage, and an additional pair 
of lower extremities connected with one of the lowest 
ribs near the transverse process of the corresponding 
vertebra. 

Mr. Cattow read a paper ‘On the Relation 
of the Season of Birth to the Mortality of Chil- 
dren under Two Years of Age, and on the pro- 
bable Duration of Life, as it is affected by the 
Month of Birth solely, and by the Months of Birth 
and Death conjointly..—Mr. Catlow drew his in- 
ferences concerning the mortality of children from 
a table of 10,700 deaths under two years of age, 
from 1821—1838, extracted from the registry of the 
Rusholme Road Cemetery, in Manchester, whose 
natal month was determinable from the stated age. 
Following the estimate of the average nuinber of 
births in each month by M. Quetelet, as an index 
to the debit number of deaths to be furnished from 
the births of each month severally, the average result 
is, that the winter births, or those of January, Febru- 
ary, and March, supply 2.1 per cent. less than their 
debit quota of the mortality ; and the autumnal births 
2.7 per cent. less, while, on the other hand, the 
spring births supply 2.4 per cent., and the summer 
births 2.5 per cent. more than their debit quota 
of the mortality. It thus appears that summer 
and spring births have a less probability of arriving 
at the age of two years than winter and autum- 
nal births. If we estimate the relation to the 
debit quota of mortality half-yearly, we find the 
general result to be a deficiency of 4.6 per cent. in 
the winter quota, that is, for births in the rising part 
of the year, or winter and spring, and of course a 
corresponding excess in the summer quota, that is, 
for births in the falling part of the year. A second 
inference, then, appears to be, that children born ina 
generally increasing temperature, have a greater pro- 
bability of life up to two years than children born in 
a generally declining temperature. It may be in- 
ferred, thirdly, that the season of birth is one of the 
necessary elements in the estimate of the causes of 
infantile mortality in general, or at any particular 
period. From another table, exhibiting the quota 
of mortality furnished by each month of birth, we 
learn the remarkable fact that the June and July 
births furnish the largest quota of mortality, while, 
according to M. Quetelet, they are /ess numerous 
than the births of any other month. It was inferred 
by Mr. Catlow from these and other facts and tables 
submitted, that the tendency to death in a certain 
month is as inherent in the animal economy, as is 
the tendency to a certain duration of life. “More- 
over, since death in a certain month does not pro- 
duce the same effect on the average duration of life, 
with respect to every month of birth, but raises it in 
one case and depresses it in another, it seems fair to 
infer the existence of a special and fixed relation 
between the anniversary season of birth and that of 
death. Again, we may with reason consider that 
the seasons of birth and death are equally character- 
istic elements in the constitution of man, and are 
equally correlative with all his periodical changes, 
Nay, it is not difficult to foresee that the different 
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combinations of these two constitutional elements 
must be, on one hand, promoted, and on the other 
hand, prevented, by similar combinations in both 
parents, 

Mr. Joun Roverton, of Manchester, read a paper 
On the Period of Puberty in Negro Women ;’ the 
object of which was to show that the received opinion 
respecting the early pubescence of females of the 
coloured races, is a vulgar error. But his paper 
being printed in the Edinburgh Medical Journal 
for July 1842, it is needless here to offer an abstract 
of it. 

A paper was read, ‘On Mr. Fleming’s Plans for 
Ventilation,’ (see ante, p. 595, Sec. G. Thursday.) 


FRIDAY. 
Secrion F.—STATISTICS. 

The first paper read was a Return of the Capital 
Punishments inflicted in Lancashire, from the year 
1782 to 1841 inclusive. 
executions were in the years 1801 and 1816, when 
they amounted to 20. There were no executions in 
1785, 1793, 1823, 1837, and the last three years. 

The Rey. R. Parkinson then read an Abstract 
of the Registers of the Collegiate Church in Man- 
chester, probably the most perfect record of the kind 
in the kingdom. The author gave a history of the 
origin of parish registers. The first record is an 
injunction issued in the 30th year of Henry VIII. 
by Cromwell. A more explicit order was issued by 
Edward VI. in the year 1538, which was further 
enforced by Queen Elizabeth, and the law of the 
Church as it now exists was established by the canons 
of 1603 (See Gibson’s Codex Juris Anglicani, Vol. I. 
229). The observance of these injunctions was en- 
forced by an act 6 & 7 of William and Mary, 
chap. vi. A.D. 1694, which grants certain rates and 
duties upon marriages, births and burials, for the 
term of five years, for carrying on the war against 
France with vigour. This gives a rate of 4s. per 
head on every burial, and imposes an additional tax 
of 501. for the burial of a duke or duchess, 40/. for a 
marquis or marchioness, and so on, diminishing down 
to the rank of a gentleman, who paid a tax of 1. It 
appears that the registers were kept during these 
five years with scrupulous accuracy, The parish 
registers commence in August 1573, and are con- 
tinued to the present time, with the following excep- 
tions. One leaf for the year 1589 is lost, and during 
the period of the Protectorate a chasm occurs in the 
registers for eight years and nearly three months. 
From these documents the following table was con- 
structed. 

The number of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 
recorded in the Register Books of the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, from their commencement, 
in the year 1573, to the end of the year 1841, 
showing the total amount every 20 years. 





Burials. 


1,117 
4,670 
4,991 
5,700 
4,032 


| Baptisms. | Marriages 
From 
1573 to 1580, both inclusive..! 1,439 | 
1581 to 16v0, ditto ..{ 3,992 | 
1601 to 1620, ditto eo] 5,145 
1621 to 1640, ditto | 
1641 to 1653, ditto 
1654 to 1661—this portion is 
missing. | 
1662 to 1680, both inclusive. .| 
1681 to 1700, ditto ee 
1701 to 1720, ditto 
1721 to 1740, ditto 
1741 to 1760, ditto 
1761 to 1780, ditto 
1781 to 1800, ditto ee| 42 
1801 to 1820, ditto e-| 59. 
1821 to 1841, ditto . 104 





367 
808 
1,587 
1,644 
634 





1,340 4,194 
1,587 5,193 
2,701 5,568 
3,931 8,238 
5,587 | 11,633 

8,436 | 13,806 
20,888 | 24,738 
30,413 | 20,604 
53,316 | 26,380 





823 
»592 | 





140,864 





279,914 | 133,239 





279,914 Baptisms. 
133,239 Marriages. 
140,864 Burials. 


554,017 Total of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials recorded. 


Mr. Parkinson observed, that baptisms were no 
guide to the actual population of the place at any 
given time, but they may be extremely useful in 
ascertaining the advance or retrogression of the po- 
pulation. There is a vast immigration of Irish 
Roman Catholics into Manchester, who do not, of 
course, appear in this register. The most complete 
portion of the register is that of marriages, which is 





perfect for the whole parish up to July 1837, Hay- 


The greatest number of 





ing stated several reasons for believing that returns of 
marriages gave a more correct approximation to the 
movement of the population, Mr. Parkinson assumed 
that a marriage might be taken to represent 65 jp. 
dividuals ; an arbitrary number, but that which mog 
closely approximated with the censuses of 180] 
1811, 1821, and 1831. On these data, Mr, Par 
kinson constructed a table of the movement of the 
population in periods of twenty years, which ye 
do not quote, because the basis of calculation jg 
arbitrary, and because the register of marriages jn 
Manchester has been exposed to many disturbing 
causes, particularly the immigration of Romani 
from Ireland, who were rarely married in church, 
even when no other form of marriage was legal, 
But though the numbers in the table were not cor. 
rect in the abstract, they appear to have a pretty 
accurate relative value for the purposes of com 
parison. From them it would appear that the popu 
lation of Manchester and Salford retrograded from 
1570 to 1600 ; advanced rapidly from 1600 to 1640; 
fell back by about one-third, at or about the period 
of the Protectorate ; + advanced to the point from 
which it had receded by the year 1700 ; more than 
doubled itself in the next forty years ; repeated this 
duplication in the next similar period ; nearly trebled 
itself in the succeeding period of twenty years from 
1780 to 1800 ; advanced in the proportion of three 
to two from 1800 to 1820, and has nearly doubled 
itself in the last twenty years. 

The debate turned chiefly on the points which we 
have interwoven into our notice of the paper, namely 
the various perturbating causes which render the 
register of marriages an unsafe basis for determining 
the movement of the population. 

Mr. H. J. Porter read a continuation of the 
Reports on Loan Funds in Ireland, which he had 
presented to previous meetings, and which have been 
reported at very full length in our account of the Glas 
gow and Plymouth meetings (Athen. Nos. 678,720), 
It is only therefore necessary to state the operations 
of the Loan Funds in Ireland during the year 1841, 
It appears that there are now 78 of these institu. 
tions in Ulster, 103 in Leinster, 60 in Munster, 27 
in Connaught, and 268 in all Ireland. The amount 
of capital in the whole in 1841, was 370,0842. ; the 
amount circulated, 1,438,598/. ; the number of loans, 
411,303 ; the net profit, 16,053/.; the loss on 35 
Loan Funds (chiefly throngh unfaithfulness in the 
management), 1,399/.; the number of paid officers 
653, and the amount expended in local charities, 
8,884. 

SATURDAY. 

Mr. ALDERMAN SHuttLewortn read the follow- 
ing communication ‘On the Vital Statistics of the 
Spinners and Piecers employed in the fine spinning 
mills of Manchester..—The tables which I have to 
present to the Section, relate to the nineteen cotton 
mills in Manchester, which are engaged in spinning 
fine numbers of yarn. These are the whole of the 
establishments in this town so employed. As such 
mills require to be kept at a higher temperature 
than is necessary in spinning common numbers, it 
has been generally considered that the health of the 
workpeople engaged in them was exposed to more 
injury than any other kind of factory labour. In 
consequence of this prevailing opinion, and as the 
conditions under which the fine spinners are placed 
are certainly somewhat peculiar, it was thought desit- 
able, when the factory commission was appointed in 
1833, to collect a body of information, which should 
be confined exclusively to them as a separate and 
distinct class of spinners. The parties concerned in 
the inquiry, anxious to have the facts collected undet 
such circumstances as to entitle the statement of them 
to every confidence, requested me, asa person wholly 
unconnected with the spinning business, and having 
no interested feeling in the result of the investigation, 
to undertake the responsibility of conducting it. 
accordingly drew up a series of questions, to be 
answered personally and individually by each opera 
tive spinner, to agents, consisting of professional ac- 
countants, and one of our most respectable and it- 
telligent surgeons, who were employed to go through 





+ It was subsequently observed by Mr. Martineau, in the 
course of the debate, that during this period marriages wert 
frequently celebrated by the civil magistrate, and, col 
sequently, the church register could not show the actual 
amount. 
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the mills and receive the answers from the workmen. 
That the answers might be given considerately and 
afer due preparation, every spinner was furnished 
gith a list of the questions a day or two before the 
ts visited them to receive their replies. The 
facts and statements, thus most carefully and scrupu- 
Jously collected, were then arranged by me under the 
heads exhibited in the tables, and afterwards delivered 
in evidence before the F actory Commissioners sitting 
in Manchester at the time, and their accuracy verified 
ou oath by myself and the agents employed. It 
happened, however, that the documents were not for- 
yarded to London till the commissioners sitting there 
had decided on closing the inquiry, and these tables, 
therefore, were not included in the report of the 
commission. As the information they contain is en- 
titled to the fullest reliance, and has not hitherto been 
published, I have been requested to offer it to this 
Section, as a contribution which may possess some 
interest and importance in vital statistics. The nine- 
teen mills in question worked sixty-nine hours per 
week ; they employed 837 spinners, who are adults, 
of whhomn— 
16 are under 21 years of age. 
5 6©from 21 to 25 inclusive. 
26030 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
above 60 


and these spinners employed 3,233 boys and girls 
as piecers. The tables contained the number of 
simners in each mill classed into ages, the years 
they had worked in cotton mills, &c., health, &e. 
The general results are as follows: there are 837 
spinners, whose united ages are 27,367, making an 
average of 32 years for each spinner. They have 
worked in cotton mills 19,133 years, which is equal 
to 22 years and 10 months for each. Of the total 
number, 255, or nearly 30% per cent. were absent 
from work on account of sickness in the year 1832 
aaggregate of 6,296} days, or an average of 244 
days for each of the 255 who were sick, or 74 days for 
the whole number of spinners employed. Of the 
837 spinners, 621, or 74 per cent., reported them- 
selves to enjoy “ good,” 171, or 24 per cent., to en- 
joy “pretty good,” and 45, or about 2 per cent., to 
have “indifferent health.” The 837 spinners em- 
ployed 3,233 boys and girls as piecers, or something 
les than an average of 4 piecers to each spinner. 
Of these piecers, 488, or 12 per cent., were relations 
of the spinners ; 707, or rather more than 84 per cent. 
of thespinners were married. The united ages of the 
wives, when married, were 15,3764 years, equal to 
21 years for each. The number of years of the mar- 
rages was 7,907 years and 5 months, equal to 11 
years and 2 months for each marriage. In this 
period, 26 of the wives, or rather more than 3} per 
cent, were dead, and 681, or nearly 96} per cent., 
were living. Of the living, 422, or 62 per cent., 
were reported to enjoy “* good,” 151, or 22} per cent., 
“pretty good,” and 108, or 15} per cent., to have 
“indifferent health.” The married spinners had had 
3166 children, equal to 44 to each marriage. Of 
these children, 1,922, or 604 per cent. of the whole, 
were alive, and 1,244, or 394 per cent., were dead. Of 
the children alive, 1,225, and of those who were dead 
1221, making 2,466, or 77} per cent., had never 
been occupied in any kind of work ; 640, or about 
22 per cent. of the whole, had worked in cotton mills, 
and 58, or nearly 1} per cent. had worked at other 
employments. Out of the 640 who had worked in 
nills, 18, or about 23 per cent., were dead, and out 
ofthe 58 who had worked at other employments 4, 
ornearly 7 per cent.,were dead. The cases of distor- 
ton were 8, or 1} per cent, and there were 7 cases, 
orrather more than 1 per cent., of mutilations from 
machinery. 

A discussion followed, in the course of which the 
fllowing facts were elicited: that the small number 
of fine-spinners above 60 years of age arose from two 
causes,—first, the recent introduction of that branch 
ofindustry, and second, the fact that it was an em- 
Ployment requiring great sharpness of sight, so that 
Workmen were generally obliged to abandon it for 
‘me other pursuit when they grew old: that the 





health of the operatives in country-mills was far above 
the average in town mills ; and that the high rate of 
mortality in Manchester was owing to the want of 
drainage, ventilation, &c. and not to the factory sys- 
tem. Mr. E. Cuapwick stated, that at the village 
of Catrine, in Ayrshire, it had been ascertained that 
the annual rate of mortality was only 1 in 54, and 
that in the mills of Deanston, the health of the opera- 
tives was far superior to that of the surrounding rural 
population. Statistical inquiries on this subject had 
been recently made in Austria with the most satisfac- 
tory results ; the average sickness among the opera- 
tives was found to be only 3} days perannum, which 
is not quite one-half of the average sickness in Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s tables. 

Sir Cuartes Snaw then read a Report of the 
Cases brought before the Police of Manchester on 
Saturdays and Sundays, which he described as the 
great days of crime in this part of the country, from 
the 22nd of January to the 15th of June 1842. The 
number apprehended was 646; consisting of 440 
males, and 206 females. Of these, 320 had been out of 
employment an average of eight months and twenty- 
five days previous to their apprehension. He had 
been told, when he came to Manchester, that the 
whole of the crime was committed by the Irish, but 
he was sceptical on the point, for the best and most 
orderly soldiers he had commanded were the Irish. 
The table justified his doubts; for out of the 646, 
only 172 belonged to the sister kingdom. With re- 
gard to the influence of particular employments, in 
disposing men to intemperance, it appeared that those 


| engaged in laborious employments, such as sawyers, 
| smiths, carpenters, and porters, were much less ad- 


dicted to intemperance than tailors and others engaged 
in sedentary occupations. It was gratifying to state 
that there were only 17 factory operatives in the 
whole number of persons apprehended. 

Mr. James Heywoop read a paper * On the Com- 
parative Statistics of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the 16th, 17th, and 19th Centuries.’ 
In 1499 only 7 degrees were granted at Cambridge, 
but in 1520 it reached 271, and in 1628 rose to 815, 
after which it declined until the period of the Revo- 
jution. On comparing the average number of degrees 
taken at Cambridge at the beginning of the seven. 
teenth century with the average from 1810 to 1840, 
the latter exhibited an increase of 16 per cent. only; 
Oxford gave precisely the same result ; whence he 
concluded that this extraordinary disproportion be- 
tween the increase in degrees and the increase of the 
nation in population, wealth, and intelligence, could 
only be attributed to the exclusive laws by which 
these institutions were governed, which had dimi- 
nished the confidence of the nation in their worth as 
places of public instruction. 

Prof. BapeN Powe ut expressed his pleasure at 
the increased attention which was directed to the 
Universities. He dwelt at some length on the defi- 
ciencies, or rather the abuses, of Oxford ; instancing 
Magdalen College, which will receive no members but 
fellow-commoners, and the great increase of expen- 
diture imposed on the students publicly by the 
authorities, and, still more, the expenditure privately 
countenanced and stimulated. He noticed also the 
ostentatious neglect of science in Oxford, where the 
six books} of Euclid form the entire mathematical 
course ; and even these need not be studied, if the 
candidates preferred logic to geometry. After having 
made some other remarks on the necessity of some 
reform in a system of education so inadequate for the 
enlightenment required by the youth of Britain in 
the nineteenth century, the Rev. Professor read— 
Contributions to Academical Statistics, continued from 1839. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
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The author’s former communication (see Athen. 
No. 621,) contained returns of the same kind, from 
1831 to 1838 inclusive. For comparison the mean 
results of that period are here inserted. The same 
general remarks apply. In the present instance an 
additional column has been added of the number of 
candidates for examination. Hence we obtain— 

- Matriculations—candidates, 16 

Proportion who remain in the University) 16_ 1 
till examination $9137 55.5 

. Candidates—passed, 117 
117_1 
397 3.4 

Of those who do not pass, a certain number with- 
draw from illness or other causes. Of this number 
no data are accessible. 

3. Proportion of Mathematical honours to) 25_ 1 

those who pass JS 390 The 

Then the proportion of those who evince any 
knowledge of science to those who are scholars merely, 
is rather greater than in the former period. 

Mr. H. J. Porter then read a paper on the Monts 
de Piété established in Ireland. It added little to 
what he had communicated to the Section on two 
former occasions ( Athen. Nos. 628, 678). It appeared 
that the number of articles taken in pledge during 
1841 was 351,408, and the amount lent 61,9442, 
varying from 20s. to 1s, 


Proportion who do not pass 


FRIDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 

Mr. Taytor exhibited some specimens of a new 
kind of drawing-paper ; in which the novelty lay in 
the cement, by which the paper was mounted on a 
species of linen or canvas. The advantages offered 
were, equality of texture, neatness in junctures, and 
uniformity in expansion and contraction in both 
directions. 

Mr. Farrparrn then read a report ‘On Combus- 
tion of Coal, with a view io obtaining the greatest 
effect, and preventing the generation of Smoke.’ 
He divided the subject into—Ist. The present state 
of knowledge as to the combustion of fuel, particu- 
larly as regarded the boilers of steam-engines. 2nd. 
The relation and proportion of the furnace and boiler. 
3rd. The dimensions and height of the chimney, and 
its proportion to the boiler and furnace. 4th. To 
the working of the furnace, and the nearest approach 
to maximum effect. In reference to the combustion 
of fuel, he observed, that our knowledge was limited ; 
but, from the care of the fire being intrusted to per- 
sons of little knowledge or experience, much lament- 
able waste occurred, from rapid combustion and the 
overworking of boilers. Great loss also ensued from 
want of boiler space, and by working the engines to 
double what was intended by the maker, thus ren- 
dering it necessary to force the fires to extract from 
the boilers sufficient steam. 2nd. With reference to 
the relation and proportion of the furnace and boiler. 
It was observed, that in our present boiler furnaces, 
the ratio of fire-bar to flue surface is about 1 to 11, or 
100 square inches of grate-bar, to 8 square feet of 
flue. But the Cornish engines give much more flue 
surface, and other engines much less. He had always 
endeavoured to give 12.5 feet of flue surface to 100 
square inches of grate, or 1 to 18 nearly ; and in 
marine boilers, it is about 1 to 14.28. He found 
that in a well-proportioned boiler of 1 to 14, a pound 
of good coal evaporated 7.46 Ib, of water, which was 
the maximum effect produced in this district. By 
increasing the flue surface, the system of slow com- 
bustion was established, and the evaporative power 
increased. Mr. Fairbairn then read a table of expe- 
rimental observations respecting ten steam engines, 
working in Manchester ; the mean results were, power 
of engine nominally 44.5 horses, working up to 57.3 
horses ; area of grate 48,2 square feet ; area of flue 
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surface 542.5 square feet ; ratio of grate to flue sur- 
face 1:11 ; height of chimney 117 ; coal consumed 
in pounds per horse perhour 10.5 ; (the table contained 
the indicator diagrams of the several engines). Thus 
it appeared, that the ratio of furnaces to flues was of 
great importance. He had found that a marine boiler, 
with 100 square inches of grate bar, and 10 square feet 
of flue (exclusive of the bottom surface of the flue), 
and having 40 feet of flue length, from fire to funnel, 
generated an ample supply of steam, without forcing 
the fires. He also directed attention to a table in 
which six different kinds of boilers were shown, with 
the ratio between their heating or recipient surfaces, 
and their cubic contents, from which it appeared, 
that the best boiler in these conditions was the 
cylindrical boiler with internal tubular flues. 2nd. 
The cylindrical boiler with internal flue. 3rd. 
Waggon boiler with internal flue. 4th. Waggon 
boiler without flue. 5th. Cylindrical boiler without 
flue ; and last, the old haycock, or circular boiler. 
8rd division. There is no certain rule respecting 
the dimensions of chimneys. In the Manchester 
district, the custom was, to place the chimney in 
some prominent position at a distance from the fur- 
nace, requiring underground flues of sometimes 400 
feet long. This custom was injurious ; as, from 
damp, &c., the draft was diminished and it was 
necessary to have recourse to descending flues, which 
were contrary to just principles. The chimneys 
should be placed near the boilers when practicable ; 
and descending, and even horizontal flues, avoided 
as much as possible. With respect to the height of 
chimneys, we can hardly err in going too high, asthe 
draft is as the height of the column of rarefied air ; 
we thus can always obtain a plentiful supply of air 
to our fires, Some persons consider that the chimney 
should be widest at the top, to allow of the free pas- 
sage of the rarefied air : but this was inconvenient in 
building, and he had not found it to give any advan- 
tage. In general, chimneys, in consequence of their 
great height, were built broad at the base and tapered 
towards the top, both externally and internally. 
This was also disadvantageous, as it throttled the 
draft. He found parallel flues, well plastered, to be 
the best in every respect. 4th. With respect to the 
best methods of working the furnace, and obtaining 
the nearest approach to maximum effect, he had 
endeavoured to obtain, by direct experiment, the 
comparative consumption of coal, in Mr. Williams's 
plan, and the common practice. For this purpose, 
he got Messrs. Hetherington & Co. to attach Mr. 
Williams's apparatus to their boiler in January last. 
This boiler supplied a twelve-horse engine, and gave 
motion to machinery, tools, &c. During the experi- 
ment, great care was taken to keep the work steady, 
and to regulate the firing, so as to give equal chances 
to each system. The result was slightly favourable 
to the old plan ; but as there was reason to doubt its 
accuracy, the trial was repeated, when the results 
showed a saving of 43; in favour of the new system, 
or, by taking the average of all the experiments, the 
consumption on the new system was to that on the 
old, as 292 to 300, or about 4 per cent. in favour 
of Mr. Williams's plan en the score of expenditure ; 
while, on the point of its abating the nuisance of 
smoke, no doubt could arise. 

Mr. C. W. Wituiams was sorry to see that the 
Report departed so widely from the question of the 
prevention of smoke. The Association should begin 
at the beginning, and confine themselves to the simple 
subject. If they entangled themselves at the outsct 
with the complicated consideration of grates, flucs, 
boilers, and chimneys, they would never arrive at satis- 
factory results. The burning, or rather prevention of 


smoke, was strictly a chemical subject, and could and 
should be considered by itself, without reference to 


the boiler. He conceived the furnace as distinct 
from the boiler, as the boiler from the engine. He 
had been hampered with a boiler when he began his 
experiments on this subject, and could obtain no 
uniformity of results—what he effected one day, he 
failed in the next ; and at last he solved the difficulty, 
by removing the boiler and erecting a furnace, witha 
thermometer to register the heat evolved ; he then ob- 
tained uniform results. The generation of heat, aad 





the generation of steam, are quite different ; and he | 


would engage to generate more steam with the fire in 
bad;condition, and thick smoke rolling through the 


flues, than with a good clear fire, and perfect combus- | this the coals being introduced at the sides of 


| 


tion of gases: so much did other circumstances modify 
the production of steam. Let the Association, then, 
reject the consideration of boiler proportions, and 
confine themselves to the simple chemical phenom- 
ena, which would be best done by erecting a furnace 
without boiler.—Mr. Farrsarrn explained that the 
subject intrusted to him to report on was not the 
combustion of smoke, but the present conditions of 
boiler furnaces in the district, the general consump- 
tion of fuel, and the usual method of applying it 
advantageously. He, however, considered, that the 
subject of boilers was so intimately connected with 
the smoke question, that they could not be considered 
separately.—The PrestpEnt suggested, that it would 
he better to hear all the gentlemen who had models 
or plans to exhibit, and then invite a general discus- 
sion, 

Mr. J. Juckes exhibited and explained the mo- 
del ef his furnace for consuming smoke, and eco- 
nomizing fuel. His grate bars are endless chains 
passing over rollers, and moved forward about an 
inch per minute. The coals employed are common 
siftings or screenings, which were heaped on the bars 
outside the furnace door, which slides upwards. This 
door is left a little open, and the small coal is spread 
uniformly over the bars by passing under it. The 
air is constantly supplied through the bars, directly 


to the fuel while burning, and in this way perfect | 


combustion is obtained. The bars being slowly 
moved on, carried the ashes to the ash-pit, which lay 
at the back of the grate. Clinkers are prevented 
from encrusting the bars, by their passing under a 
gauge, which cffectually removes them; and the 
burning away of the bars is prevented by their con- 
stant motion from the hottest place. The bars or 
chains, with their rollers and driving wheels, were 
fixed in a frame, which could be completely drawn 
out from under the boiler for the purpose of removy- 
ing injured bars, or any other purpose. A boiler had 
been at work two months at Mr. Bird's saw-mill, 
Wapping, and given great satisfaction. No smoke 
was ever seen, and the consumption of coal was only 
12 ewt. per day, whereas with the old boiler they had 
used a ton of coal, besides a ton of wood and saw- 
dust. 

Mr. J. Smirn gave an account of his New 
Boiler. The principle was suggested to him by a 
consideration of the upper and under currents in the 
ocean and the air, often flowing in opposite direc- 
tions ; he had tried to avail himself of this principle 
in his furnace, considering, that from the great ra- 
pidity with which the gases leave the fire it was im- 
possible to effect their perfect incorporation with 
atmospheric air and consequent combustion, and be- 
lieving that where these gases were allowed to pass 
off directly through the flues in nearly straight lines, 
the gases and air passed along in separate threads or 
films, time sufficient for their proper mixture not 
being given under the ordinary systems of combus- 
tion. From these and other similar considerations, 
he had constructed his furnace on the following prin- 
ciples. Beyond the bridge of his furnace he placed 
a chamber within the boiler, entirely surrounded by 
the water ; this chamber only left room for small 
water space along the sides and bottom of the boiler ; 
it was arched elliptically, and, of course, like all in- 
ternal flucs or fire-boxes, left sufficient space above 
for water and steam. The funnel or chimney was 
placed on the same side as the fire, and as low as 
possible. The hot gases and air rushed over the 
bridge gradually, from the size of the chamber, losing 
their initial velocity ; and when they impinged against 
the opposite side of the chamber the current was 
directed downwards ; the return current, with dimi- 
nished velocity, flowed back to the chimney under 
the stratum of gas and air issuing from the fire bridge. 
In this way time was given for combustion, and gases 
inflamed or exploded before going up the chimney. 
From the chamber being quite within the boiler, 
nearly all the heat was made available. This plan 
was particularly adapted to marine boilers, rever- 
beratory furnaces, Ke. He had one at work at 
Messrs. Page & Grantham’s, Liverpool, working an 
engine of ten horse power, the pressure in the boiler 
being 501b.; this did as much work with 8 ewt. of 
coal as the best tube boiler they have ever tried had 
performed with 12 ewt. 

Mr. Wappincton described his Patent Boiler. In 
the 





e . . ——— 
boiler, were pushed down inclined planes to the bar 
As the bars always contained a quantity of bun; 
fuel, the fresh coal was coked by the heat in its 
gress down the incline, and was therefore perfectly 
and economically consumed, and smoke yas alg 
prevented. Another novelty in his invention was the 
form of the boiler, which was composed of two (or if 
necessary three) cylinders having one side somewhat 
flattened ; they were rivetted together along thes 
flat sides, having suitable openings for the commyy. 
cation of the water ; by this method greater strength 
was obtained, and these double boilers were found to 
generate steam with economy and dispatch ; and Mp, 
Waddington showed how his boiler could be adapted 
to quick or slow drafts. ° 

Mr. Cuanter explained that he had contrived , 
method of burning smoke in small fires. He did poy 
know that it would effect a saving in large boile 
furnaces ; but in small fires for soap-boilers, Kc. he hal 


| saved 20, 30, 40, and even 50 per cent.—Mr, Wes 


was of opinion, that Mr. Fairbairn had confined his ip. 
quiries too exclusively to Mr. Williams’s plan.—¥r, 


| WittiaMs, in answer to a question, said that he use 


the common mercurial thermometer of 600 degrees ty 


| indicate the heat of his flue. The manner in which he 


did this was curious, and he hoped to explain it on 
another day.—Mr. IH. Houtpsworti was convinced 
that if not all, at least three quarters of the smoke 
now issuing from their chimneys could be consumed, 


| Many inventors, like Mr. Juckes, had contrived me 


chanical furnaces for effecting this ; but he conceived 
Mr. Williams’s plan the best, because it was the 
simplest. He had not been perfectly satisfied with 
Mr. Williams’s method of indicating the heat by 
thermometer, which only gave the relative heat, and 
not the actual heat ; he had therefore placed a cop- 
per wire about twenty feet long, in his flue: it was 
kept in a state of tension, and one end was fastened 
to an index arm about two feet long ; the expansions 
and contractions of the copper showed the fluctua- 
tions of heat in the flue, and afforded a striking proof 
of the correctness of Mr. Williams's views. He found, 
that under every circumstance, the admission of the 
air behind the bridge produced an increase of heat in 
the flue—Mr. Greenway had two boilers and fu- 
naces in operation, in which he had adopted a novel 
method of preventing smoke. The furnaces were sup- 
plied with dampers, so that the communication of the 
furnaces with their respective flues could be cut of, 
and a communication opened between the two fires by 
an intermediate flue. When fresh coals were put on 
one fire the damper was closed, and the intermediate 
flue opened, so that the smoke was obliged to de 
scend through the bars, and ascend through the bum- 
ing fuel of the other fire-place. By alternating this 
as fresh coals were put on the fires, smoke was en- 
tirely prevented.—_Mr. Wi iiams thought that a 
pyrometer for testing the heat in flues was much 
wanted.—_A Member thought that a barometer wes 
also required, to test the pressure of the air and gases 
in the flue.—Mr. Taytor referred to the statement in 
Mr. Fairbairn’s report, that the average consumption 
of coal in this district was 10} Ib. per horse per hou, 
while in Cornwall it was only 2} 1b. Although in 
Cornwall they had none of these ingenious contr 
vances for burning smoke, yet in the parish of Guennap 
there were twenty-five chimneys, of which he had 
eighteen himself, and not a particle of smoke could 
be seen. But there the boiler space was greattl, 
and more attention was paid by the firemen. As to 
patents for coking the coal, that had been the duty 
of every careful fireman in Cornwall for the lat 
twenty years. The coal was weighed to them regt- 
larly, and the duty of the engines was reported 
every week, and in some mines every day. This ex 
cited emulation [among the men, and when a falling 
off took place, they used every exertion to discover 
the cause. They all kept thin, bright fircs, coking 
the coal in front. When sufficient boiler space was 
given, and proper management ensured, no smoke- 
consuming patents were necessary ; and if the inhe- 
bitants of this district would attend to the Cornish 
principle, they would find their smoke consum 

with economy of coal.—Mr. W eps Hatt stated, that 
the subject divided itself into the furnace, or place 
where the heat is generated ; the flues where the heat 
was used ; and the chimney, or place of escape for the 
air and gases. The fuel and air should be propo 





tioned to cach other, and the three conditions of fur 
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snee, flue, and chimney, should all be attended to. 
the furnace dome, a great heat—white 
ight be obtained, and by lengthening the 
fe sufficiently, that heat might be advantageously 

xpended. In the chimney he had found it best to 
ro abundant room for the escape of the gases and 


By arching 


snoke ; but he contracted his flue near the top, and 
then expanded it again something in the form of a 
dice-box. He found this momentary retardation of 
the current very useful ; he had, however, only tried 
it in a small chimney.—A Member could not see 
any y possible advantage in this contraction of a chim- 
ney at the top, unless the chimney had been originally 
too large, in which case it should have been con- 
tracted ‘all the way up. A fifty-horse chimney would 
not suit a parlour fire ; but, within certain limits, a 
large chimney was unquestionably best.—Mr. E. Asu- 
wort was sorry that Mr. Fairbairn had confined 
himself entirely to one branch of the subject. He 
believed that if a comprehensive view were taken of 
the different plans of smoke-burning, they would all 
ie reduced to one system, differing only in the eco- 
nomy of their application. 





Magnetic Storms. —An extraordinary magnetic dis- 
turbance was observed at Sir T. M. Brisbane's Obser- 
vatory, Makerstoun, on the 2nd and 4th current. 
The greatest variations of the needles from their mean 
positions occurred on the 2nd, about 10} p.w., Got- 
tingen mean time, and the next to the greatest, on the 
sth, at 9 a.m., Gottingen, 


To ConnESPONDENTS.—G. H. C.—M. F. G.—C. If. W.— 
received. 








LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES “TERMINABLE IN 1859. 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive. —Particula *s may be had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Capital 500,0° 
Trustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Secretary. 


. 
Tse WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At Se. WE STMINSTER F IRE OFFICE, 
27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

Ata General ‘Meeting Sellen 3 on the Isth of Janu: ary, 1Si2,a 
dividend of the protits of the Society for the 5 years ending Ist 
January, 1342, was declared; by this division an addition was 
made to the sums assured by all Policies entitled to share 
therein, amounting on the average to about 45 per cent. on the 
premiums receive: 

Four-ffths, or 80 percent. of the total profits, "7 divided among 
the Assured at intervals of five years. 1 Policies on which 
two payments have been made, ce therein. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
tg or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 





wali Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 21, 
Lombard-street. rectors. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. Superintending Director. 

‘Thomas R. Davison, Esq. Edmund Robins, Esq. 

Robert Embleton, Esq. William Henry ha Se erre, Esq. 

Arthur Bolland Field. Esq. jeorge Tan pores, i 

John Milner, Esq. John Baker ht, Esq. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be r fected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits.Endowments for Children or Widows, and imme- 
diate or deferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable 
tenns.—Loans may be obtained on personal or other security 
by individuals Assuring their lives with this Association.—Kisks 
taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers by sea, 
= for the whole term of life, or for the voyage 

Application for appointments as Agents and Medical Referees 
pL e tod yma and for Oe unappre noted Shares, to ad- 


TSON, neces tary. 
» s, and every other information, may be obtained 
by by applying at the Offices, No. 21, Lombard-street. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

Enrolled under Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 

Societies, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE of LI ENDOW- 

MENTS. ea ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, ae William- 
n. 


. iveclors. 

CP, Bousfield, Esq. - Ingham, Esq 

John Bradbury, ‘oseph Tonsen. Esq. 

William Cash, S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, ‘Esq. C. Lushington, Esq. 

James Crofts, Esq. John St. Barbe, Esq 

John Feltham, Es Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
»seph Hargrave, 


Samuel Smith, 
Thomas Hodgkin, M 








isa: 


Medicat pees. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. _| Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
oS cama mn Hardwick & Davidson, 
Members whose Premiums became due the Ist instant, are 
it tine that the same must be paid within Thirty days from 


iong the privilezes to be derived by effecting Assurances in 

thet Institution, is that of Members being able to secure t ° 

efit of their Policies to Nominees, mee of any charge. 

Whole of the Profits are divided amongthe Members. The first 
division will Ly: place in December next. 

tuses, together with the Re rt to the Sixth Annual 

Meeting - ‘Members, held the 15th December last, and every 

rmation, may be obtained by opelrins ove at the Office, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Rank, London 
This Institution is empow wered bya ‘special Act of Parliament. 
4 Vict. cap. IX., and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than can be ob- 
tained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, and 
its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
extract from Ine roasting Rates of Premium, furan Assurance of 
ool. for Whole Term of Life 
= nnual Premium payable during 
Ist Five 2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five | Remainder 
years. | 
ra 16 9| £2 3 8 
274) 2 . 6 
373 4 
5 6 3! 6 3 7 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


DECLARATION OF A BONUS. 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


ANNUITY COMPANY,9, C nations am-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826 


Age. 


41455 








‘itor Palk, Esq 


ree 
Wm. Goodenough Hayter, 1 ti st 
>” | John Louis Pre ek Esq. 


Charles Johnston, Esq. 
John ‘Towgood Kemb e, y Samuel Smith, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F.RUS. | Le Marchant ‘Thomas, Esq. 
Trustees John Deac on, ‘Esq., Joba. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.RLS. 

arles Johnston, Esq. 

The leading advantages of this Ollice are— 
mium without profits, or an ine ne 
partic ipation in the profits of the Olfice 

The following are the hn Premiums woquieed for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in either cas 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 1. Is. 8d. | 30] 2d. 28. 2d. | 40] 21. 17s. Od. | 50] 40. Os. Bed. 


—A low rate of Pre- 
rate of Premium with 














WITH 
Age 20| 1d. 16s, 11d, | 30] 20. 9s. 








PROFITS. 
2d. | 40| 3l. Gs. 6d. | 50) AL Las. 2d, 


Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of “yyarens in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. Ofli- 
cers in the Army and Navy on ac tive service, persons afflicted 
with chronic and other disewses.and such as are going beyond 
the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. A 
Bonus, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the Premiums received, has 
just been declared on . 1 Beneficial Policies, on which three An- 
nual Premiums had been paid on the 3ist of December, 1841; 
and the holders of such policies can receive that amount at 
once in ready money, or have an equivalent reversionary sum 
added to their policy, or a proportionate reduction made in 
their fature premiums, at their option.—Prospec paces and all 
necessary information may be obtained at the Oilic 

MICHAEL SAWARD, See retary. 


Sie EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 152, is 


this day published. 
Contents. 


. Ignatius Loyola and his Associates, 
2. Trial of Madame Lafarge—Prench Criminal Jurisprudence. 
. Stephens’ Travels in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. 
. Millingen on Duelling. 
. Barrow's ‘Tour in Lombardy, the Tyrol, and Bovarte. 
5. Mendicity—its Causes, De vices, and Statistic 
. Mure’s Tour in Greece and the lonian Isla ind 
List on the Principles and Objects of the Ge a Cysteme- 
Union—Dangers of british Industry and Commerce 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Bl sa k. 


Just published, 
HE WESTMIN ‘er ER REVIEW —No. 
for JULY. intents. 
- Subse ription at the Gav ersities. 
Roman Poets. 
3. Frederick the Great. 
. American Geology 
. Protection of C ihitdren : Mines and Collieries. 
6. ‘The Queen's Ball and the Oxford Convocation. 
. PartSinging: the C ont 
&. Prospects of the Fine Arts. 
. Historical Data of the French Revolution, 
10. Wood Engraving among Female Artists. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices, 
1. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
nis day, wit ths0 Diagrams, 8vo. 9s. 6d. baa 
TRE ‘A TISE, in which the ELEMENTARY 
P poreay es of oy ELLIPSE are deduced from the 
PROPER the CIRCLE, and GEOMETRICALLY 
DEMONSTR Ark: By the DUKE of SOMERSET. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
st publ ni iOS Svo. 10s. 6d, 
RAGMEN TS, in PROSE ond VERSE. By 
the late Miss ELIZ J TH SMITH, W ue some Account 
of her Life and Character. By H. M. BOWDLER. A New 
Kdition, containing some Essays now first pO lwbed 
John Murray, Alpeman “ -street. 
































ust ~~ Just published, in 8vo. Vol. r | Rime 
Ae HISTORY of the CHURCH, Senateted 
om the German of the Rev. J. 1G. DOL LINGER, 
D. Professor of Theology in the Koyal i ‘niversity of Munich, 
y the Rev. EDWARD Ox D.D. of St. Edmund's College, 
Old Hall Green, Herts. 
"Toaaes published ‘by C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street; 
T. Jones, 63, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d 
A PETITE CHOUANNERIE, 
d'un Collége Bréton sous l'Empire. 
Pa *, RIO. 
E <dward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
No ow ready, fcap. 8 7s. 
DWIN THE F AT its 
By xh y. TAYLOR, Ese 
Author hilip Van Arte = ide.’ 
John Mire ay. Albemarle-street. 


| EPORT on the HEALTIL of TOWNS, &c. 
By wae’ A. SLANEY, Esq. M.P. Price ls. 
by the same Author 
TATE of Athe POORER ‘CLASSES in 
GREAT TOWNS, with Authorities. Price 1s. 


Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, Longman & Co., and Knight, 
London. 
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QUESNEL ON ST. MATTHEW. 

his day is published, foolscap, price 6s. clo 

HE GOSPEL of wt. MA iTHEW, vith 

Reflections upon ever: Anew edition. revise an 
corrected from th eF ‘rench Hany PASQUIE R QUE NEL. 





ofthe Age nts and Medical Referees in the Coun 
London, 2nd July, 1842. JOSEPH MANSH, Sec. 


In July will be published, in _Lvol. Sra. illustrated by numerous 


Eng 
LEMENTS of “CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
INORGANIC and ORGANIC. 
By EDWARD ANDREW PARNELL, 
Chemical Assistant in University College, London 
Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 


University College, U ipper Gower-street. 
A® YIMAL CHEMISTRY ; or, the ‘Application 
of Organic Chemistry to the Elucidation of Physiology 
and Pathology, By JUSTU y pieee yvetenar ects, 
ouetey in the University of € "Edit om the MS. of 
the Author, by WILLIAM GREGORY, M. D., Professor Tense 
mistty. King's C college, Aberdeen 
hile we have given but a very imperfect sketch of this ori- 
gin al fees | profound work, we have endeavoured to convey to the 
reader some notion of the rich store of interesting matter which 
it contains. The chemist, the physiclesist, the medical man, 
and the agriculturist, will all find in ghls volume many new 
ideas, and many useful practical remarks. It is the first speci- 
men of what modern organic chemistry is capable of doing for 
physiology, and we have no doubt, that from its appearance 
physiolozy will date a new era in her advance.”— Quarterly 
Review, No, 139 
‘Taylor & Walton. 23, Upper Gower-street. 


BY HUGH MILLER, 
IIE OLD RED SANDSTONE, 


Walks in an Old Field. 2nd edition, price 7s. 

“ Look again to the clear and general view which t this author 
takes of the greatest of Scottish deposits, and how well he con- 
veys to unpractised readers a true idea of its position, impor- 
tance, and divisions, and you will agree with me that in Mr. 
singh N ane -r we have to bail the accession to geological writers 
ofa highly qualified to advance the science. Few persons, 
park ion “ofte n_least of all those who are, if | may so speak, pro- 
fessed geologists, succeed in imparting to others, who have not 
studied the science, a clear cone eption of their views, this 
respect the character of Mr. Miller's work is aon "ler it 
portrays the means by which the author acquired his kno wledge, 
and from its persuasive manner, is worth, to a beginner, a thou. 
sand didactic treatises.""—Address to the Geological Siciety of Lon- 
don, by its President, Mr. Murchison, 18th Februar 1842, 
ki dinburgh: John Johnstone. London: 3roombridge. 


COLLIERIES AND COAL MINES. 
Second oe, considerably augmented, | vol. 8vo. illustrated 
various Woodcuts, price lis. clot 
THE. HISTORY and) DESCRIPTION of 
SIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL TRADE 
of GRE AT BRITAIN. By the Author of * Treatise on Manu- 
factures in Metal,’ in Lardner's C *yclo ja. 

“1am relieved from the necessity of entering into details re- 
specting the history of the coal fields of our own country, by the 
excellent summary of what is known upon the interesting sub- 
ject which has recently been iven_ in a judicious and well- 
selected publication, entitled, * fis History and Description of 

Possil — c.—Dr. money a 

“An able wrlter.* ‘“— Quarterly R No. 
Ww hittaker ! x Co. — =. 


In a large vol. vo. price lis. 6d. cloth, 
HE DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Containing Differentiation, Integration, 
Development, Series, Differential Equations, Summation, Equa- 
tions of Differences, Calculus of Variations, Definite lutegrals, 
with Appl ra pene to Algebra, P Jape creometty ss Solid Ge: pTeley, 
an s. Also, ELEMEN ILLO st RATIONS of 
the DIFE REN ‘TIAL and int ec the CALC ty a 
y AUGUST Us DE MORGAN, P.R.A. 

Published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster- row. London. 
so, from the same Society, 


. Natural Philosophy. In 3 vols. price 28s, 
2, Mathematics, In 2 vols. 17s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE protean OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUIT 
Just published, in 1 vel Svo. (1100 pages, => nearly 500 En- 
gravings on Wood,) price 36s. cloth lette 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
AN TIQY ITIES. By Yagious % Rit ERS. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM S 
“We do net csoteen to have aad iy this Dictionary 
throughout; but the articles which we have consulted appear to 
us admirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet 
not cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....It was a work much aa, 
will be inv ainsi, to the young student, and, as a book of refer- 
ence (it is a single, handsome double- columned 8vo. .)» will be 
most acceptable on the library- — a! every scholar.” 
rterly Review, June, 1842. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, ry vU pper Gower-street. 


AVERLEY NOVELS 
I. ABBOTSFORD EDITION, every Fortnight. 


Six 0 publis' e 
Il. BOPLES EDI TION, a Number every 
wae 2d. A Part every I Meath, 9d. Twenty-eight Numbers, 
- iL en Parts, are publish 
. FOUR SHILLING EDITION, a Novel 
e.. mn every Month, 4s. Sixteen Volumes are published. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houliston & Stoneman, London. 


*,* Part VIL. of Abbotsford Edition on 23rd July. 


ew Burlington- street, J July 9 1842. 
Me BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 

1. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, Settled at Last. By 

= ODORE HOOK, Esq., Author of * Jack Brag,’ &c. 3 vols. 

,_ mene ANTIC eg ye of the La nnd “. = —~4 
BETH, Sketches the By ys ony. 
By the BE NED ICTINE BRETHREN of GLENDALOUGH 
Kdited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

3. THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
GORE, Author of ‘The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

AL so, JUST READY: 

1. NARRATIVE - VARIOUS et0U RNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; incledion a 
Re sigonee | in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 

S. STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN: a 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG’'S NEW WORK, 
Just published, in 8vo. price $s. 6d. cloth, 
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London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman. -square, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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~ ‘This day is published, in 1 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE ART of CONVERSATION, with accom- 
panying Thoughts on Manners, Fashion, and Address. 
hy C APT. ORLANDO SABERTAS 
G. W. Nickgeon (successor to the late James Fraser), 215, 
Regent-stree et London. 
ow ready, in post 8vo. with Map, | 


ELGIUM SINCE THE REVOLUTION of 





1830 ; compsising a Topegrenhical and Antiquarian De- 
feription of the Country, and a Review of its Political and other 
Relations. 


By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A 
* This BE forms a ready guide to every object of in- 
toriat in Belgium. 
How & Parsons, Publishers, Fleet-street. 





Just published, price 5s. cloth 
HE TWO DANGEROUS DISEASES of 
ENGLAND, Comeueer sis and APOPLEXY, their 
Nature, Causes, an 
By ROW L AND EAST, Es Surgeon, 
London: John Lee, 440, Strand ae. Wrightson; 
Liverpool, Webb ; Paris, ( 





jalignani. 


Now publishing, a Ti pion. in Four Quarterly Parts (each 
c ontaining kizht Vie wa), in royal 4to, price 7s. 6d. eac ‘art, 
CE TCHES of CHURCHE S, drawn on the 
Spot, and on Zinc, “8 pompenied bys short Descriptions. 
By I » RELTO 
Part Li - now nce 


Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Rivington, London ; 
and Mr. Parker, Oxford. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Just published, by John Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
OLDIERS and SAILORS; or, Anecdotes, 
Details, and Recollections of Naval and Military Life, as 
related to his Nephews, by an OLD O IFFICER, 
he work is replete with interesting information, and_illus- 
trated with more than 50 woodcuts, from the designs of John 
Gilbert. Price 8s. cloth boards. 


This day is published, containing 73 large and highly- finished 
Engravings, elegantly bound, price 
HE RHINE, ITALY, and GREECE 
Illustrated, from original Peewings taken on the spot, by 
Colonel COU KBURN, Major IRTON, Messrs. BA RTL — T. 
LEITCH, and WOLFENSBERGER ; with Historical, Classical, 
and Picturesque Descriptions, by the Rev. G. N. Wi RIGHT. M. A. 
‘isher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


Just Just published: arb edi eer puree = 6d. - cloth. a | a finely- 
of the uthor, by 
ETT i RSonthe i VIDEN CESofREV EALED 
RELIGION ; being an A ry : 
By the late S: AMUE ON Esq 
By the same Author, price 4d. cloth, gilt ~ aq 

A Father’s Advice to his Daughter, on entering 

into the Marriage. State. 
harles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


This day is eed. new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 2s, 
ak 836 pages, c joth lettered, - 
HYSI AND PHYSICIANS. 
*This is a work of considerable ability and research. 
There is a vigour and freshness, yet a polished edge, about the 
composition, that would lead to an inference that the author 
must be some experienced practitioner, combining the blunt 
straightforwardness of an Avernethy with the latent and re- 
Sned learning of an Halford. The book teems with anecdotes 
of the living and the dead; the work is full of entertainment 
and instruction. We recommend it to medical men and pa- 
tients, the healthy and the disensed, the old and the young.” 
Exeter and Vlymouth Gazette. 
: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


NEW WORK ON SHOOTING. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. bandoomely printed in 8vo. price 1. 1s. 


HE MODERN: SHOOTER ; containing prac- 
tical instructions and directions for every desc ription of 
Inland and Coast Shooting; with copious observations on the 
several varieties of shoulder and stanchion guns, shooting punts, 
sporting dogs, &c.; interspersed with original Sporting Narra- 
tives and Anecdotes; and embellished with numerous explana- 

tory and humorous Engravings. By Captain LACY. 

ittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
Tuirp THousanp. 
Dediested. by Brecial Permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Just one sonumee: igh with Map, and 
ee - Silnerraesd. pri 


ISSIONARY LABOURS aa. ‘SCENES in 
SOUTHERN ArRICA 
y Rev. R. MOFFAT, 
. ; Years Missionary in Africa. 


























London: 











London: Jehn Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, First Part of Vol. Il, price 8s. 6d. 
ILDER und RANDZE ICHNUNGEN. 


‘This work consists of Poems by the most celebrated Ger- 
man Authors, with Illustrations by J. B. Sonderland. 
Vol. I. contains Five Parts of 20 Illustrations, price 2/. 2s, 
First Part, Vol. I1., price 5s. 6 
Album Deutscher Kiinstler. Album of German 
Artists; or Engravings of “4 German Etching Club. Vol. I. 
contains 24 Etchings, price 2/. 


Catalogue of the N lowest German Prints and 
Illustrated Works, as well as those in progress, can be obtained 
from ering, 

German Repository of Art, 9, Newman-street, Oxford- street. — 


Elegantly printed, in 13 vols. fap. with eve ~ of the Author, 
and Vignette Title: e . Price al. 5 
HISTORY of E} GLAN iD, “tom the Inva- 
sion by the. Pomens to the Accession of William and 
BY JOUN LINGARD, 
1 4 Tth edition, with pomee Additions, a itevised throughout. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 

*_** It is impossible to convey an idea of the labour be ‘stowed 
on the revisal of this edition. ‘rom the appearance of the first 
volume of the tirst edition in 1819, the author has been assailed 
in every imaginable form...+.-Hence it was necessary to go 
through every charge, to examine the authorities on which it 
was founded: where an error had been committed, to admit it; 
where not, to defend the original position. We know not a 
single poiut of importance on which the assailants succeeded, 
while those on which they are tri ly ed are 
one inpamerabie. 

at first, some intention of giving a brief summa 
of all is “the author's) leading 2S eee’ but as, on “a 
consideration, we believe that no summary could be sufficiently 
comprehensive and minute to do justice to his merits, we shall 
é€xpress our feelings much better ty declaring that the work is 
the best history of any country that it has ever been our fortune 
to peruse.” —Dublin Review, No, 24+ 








Now ready, 
ATLIN’S WORK on 


the NO BT H 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 2nd edition (revised), price 2/. 10s. 
In 2 royal 8vo. vols. with more than 300 Steel Plate =. 


Containing Notes of Travel for eight years, amongst 6 or 800,000 
of the wildest Savages in North America, with full accounts of 
their Manners, Customs, Condition, &c. &c 
Sold for the Author, by Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-hall- 
court, who will supply t thet trade on the usual terms. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with COPIOUS gag and a com- 
plete System of the DERIVATION of WORDS, compenins 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek Lists, which explain the ETY- 
es IGY of ahove 7000 English Words. Fourth Edition. Prive 
ls. 9d. cloth ; 2s. boun 
** A school- ‘book which we ean conscientiously recommend.” 
Tait’s Magazine.—* The most complete and best-arranged Eng- 
lish Grammar that we have seen for a long time.” Spectator. 


Simpkin & Marsha 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS on 


portant Subjects. By the Rev. 
Bester of Widford, Essex. 





Im- 
W. BUSWELL, B.A., 
1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. cloth. 

N.bB. The profits arising from the sale of the work will be 
dev ceed towards defraying the expense of building a school-room 
in the Author's parish, which consists almost exclusively of the 
labouring class, 

. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


HE SECOND ‘SERIES of ‘PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY,’ one specimen of which has appeared in 
a recent periodical, has been entirely withdrawn trom that 
source of publication, and will probably be issued as a separate 
volume at the close of the present year. Another new book may 
also be expected shortly from the same author. Mr. M. F. 
‘Tupper’s published works at present comprise * Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,’ 4th edition, * Geraldine, a sequel to ¢ ‘oleridge® s Chris- 
tabel, : and Poems, ‘A Modern Pyramid,” and ‘An Author's 
Mine 














n Svo. reduced in price to 8s. 6d, cloth 
HE HORSE : : with a Treatise on Draught, and 


a copious Index. Being part of the ‘ Farmer's Series,’ as 

published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by 

3aldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 

* The Farmer's Series comprises, also, Treatises on Cattle 

a on Sheep, each in a volume, at 10s, 6¢. ; and three volumes 

on ol Like at 106. sold separately, Vol. 1. at 9s. 6d. ; Vol. II. at lls.; 

at 10s 


a Just arte ad, pric e 4s. 6d., Part X 

NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHIC AL 

DICTIONARY, peaiee ted and partly arranged by the 
late Rev. HU GH J AMES ROSE, B. 

B. Fellowes; J. F. & J. Rivington; EB. Hivigsom G. Law- 
ford; J. M. iichardson: J. Bohn; J. Bain; J , Dowding § G.& 
A. Greenland ; C. Westley; J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis ; James 
Bobn ; Capes & Co. 3 J. & J.J. Deighton, ‘Cambridge ; and J. H. 
Parker, Oxford. — 











Il &vo. price 6s. « 
r 
MEMOIR "of INDIA a AY GHANIS- 
TAUN, with Observations on the present exciting and 
Critical state of those Countries ; comprising Remarks on the 
Massacre of the British Army in Cabul, British Policy in India, 
and a dets see description of Dost Mahomed and his Court. 
By J. HARLAN, late Counsellor of State, Aide-de-Camp, and 
General of the Staff of Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Cabul: with 
his Portrait and Maps. 
Printed at Philadelphia, and published in London by Robert 
Be udwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Just pu PPT CA ee ay in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, strictly accord- 
ing to Becker's system, and containing the Elements of the 
Language in their most simple yet comprehensive form, with 
ae, s, Glossary, &c. By H. APEL, late Assistant Master in 
ing’s 


Siaapktn. pen & Co.; Rolandi, Berners-street ; Senior & 


Co. Co. Pall | Mal 1; . Nutt, Fleet-street. 
\ ORKS by L.RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 
Principal of the EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

TWICKENHAM :— 

Rapport sur les Instituts d’Hofwyl fait & l’Aea- 
démie de I'Industrie Frangaise. 

Milton et la Possie Epique, cours professé & 
l’Athénée Royal & Par 

hez Baillie ‘re, 219, Regent-street. 

Modern Seah Literature, at Orr & Co.’s Amen- 

corner. 





lege. 








This day is published, demy 8vo. boards, pric “ 3s. 6d. 
HO Is TO 


A M E? 
or, Cursory Review of “ American Apology for American 
Accession to Ne ro Slaver i 

By JAMES SRAHL AME, L.L.D. of Harvard University, 
Member of the Royal Ac ademic Society of Nantes, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Honorary 
Me mber of the Historical Society of Georgia, and Author of the 

* History of the United States of North America.’ 
aden: Smith, Elder & (Co. 65, cornet. 
price 5s. bound in clo 

HE RIGHT’ TS of LAYMEN . their Privilege 
and Duty to receive Blessings equally in every Orthodox 
Church. The Chapter on Confession is particularly recom- 
mended to the readers of Sir G. H. Smyth's “ Justification of the 
crm, ‘ Beastly,” as applied to the Instruction at Maynooth Col- 





“6: w. Nickisson (Successor to the late James Fraser), 215, 
Regent-street, London. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, price ll. lis. 6d., and to be had at all 
Circulating Libraries, 
ALES OF THE JURY ROOM. 
By GERALD GRIFFIN, Esq. 
Author or The Collegians,’ * ppus,’ &c. 
“ And this we may aver, that they contain more beautiful de- 
scription, more knowledge of life, particularly Irish—more skill 
in discriminating character, and in the fabulous department 
more graceful fiction and high imagination than in a whole cir- 
culating library,’ &c. &c.— Dublin Monitor. 
Ve need only say they are various, entertaining, and in- 
teresting.”"— Literary Gazette. 
Also, Hollandtide, price 6s.; being the 5th Vol. 
of =~ Standard Edition of the Works of the late Gerald Griffin, 
sq Already published, rs e 63. 
iy he Collegians, Suil Dhuy, Card Drawing, and 
The Half Sir, price 6s.—The Rivals, and Tracy's Ambition, 
price 6s.—The Duke of Monmouth, price 6s., is nearly ready. 
Maxwell & Co. 30, Southampton-street. Strand. 


Now ready, the Second Edition of Gisippus, as 





AZ 








played at Drury Lane Theatre, price 2s, 6d, 


—. 
n Oil Colours, &c. price 10s. 6d. with Fronts, 
Death, and C procter of the late Rev. John Willi 
AMPBELL, D.Do”™ 
It will be found to be the production of a master-mind; rie 
out the sound theologian, as well as the elegant acholar and the 


[Juryy 
HE MARTYR of ERROMANGA: 3 OF, the 
ev. JOHN C 
matter of animating and diversified interest; clothed in a ma 
man of classic taste."’— Bath and Cheltenham Gaz: 


Just published, Senend Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
pie 
yand Char of Missions, illustrated from the Labo, 
“It is the heal of the age, and must be read to be ap 
of captivating beauty and intense energy ; and evincing th 
ndon: John Snow, 35, Paternoster-tow. 





—$—$—$$__ 
Just published, price 5s. 6d. 
HE PAROCHIAL PSALMIST;; or, a Selec. 
tion of Psalms and Hymns, set to appropriate Tunes, 
ranged for Four Voices; together with Chants, Sanct uses, nl 
Responses. and 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN FREDERICK LLOYD, a.y. 
The ag Voice Part may be had separately, price 2s.- 


per doz ‘om, 
poe noel Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court; mi 
Novello, Dean-street, Soho. Manchester: Hime & 


Liverpool: Hime & Son. 


Dublin: Mareus M 
Westmoreland-street. none Publ 





w ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


RAN VCE DAGUERROTYPED; or, the War 


Fever. By Captain PEPPER, Author of * Written Cari. 
catures,’ &c. With 60 Illustrations by Gavarni. Daumier, and 
the most eminent Caricaturists of France: including chan. 


teristic Portraits of leading French State: esmen, Personal Ane 
dotes, and Secret History ; and a Sketch in the Chamber gf 
Deputies, by Leech. 

i le Capitaine Capsicum Cayenne Pepper vient a Paris, 
Bis. a8. engageons bien volontiers a vider avec lui plusieurs, 
bouteilles de claret,en compagnie de Gavarni, Daumier, et autres 
sommités Charivariques."’— Le Charivari, 28th August, ist), 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 





POE: 
BIOGRAPHY Pa ENGL ~ LAYMEN, 
Just publish " 

1 By VES NE LSON, IZAAK 

WALTON, LORD FAL ty AND. 

By the Rev. W. H. ALE, 
One Volume, price 4s. 6 
They contain numerous Portraits and other Embellishments, 
Edited by the Rev. T. Cham. 
berlaine. Being Vol. 23 of the * Englishman’ s Lome. Lists 
lication. A large ey to those purchasing f 

ibraries, Schools, Prizes, one kae 


of ROBERT 
In Three separate Volumes, price bs. Hi ‘the set; or done upin 
n the press, 
Selected Letters. 
of the previous Volumes, with their prices, may be had on ap 
London: James Burns, if i ortman-street, Portman-square. 





A SPELLING oo honed pA = PRINCIPLE, 


HE CLASSI FI i D "SPE ‘LLING BOOK; 
with Definitions and Explanations. 

“ To render the spelling lesson one of interest to the pupil, and 
thereby cause him to retain more of what he learns of the fore 
mation and composition of words ; to assist, at the same time, in 
the developement of his mental faculties by calling his observa. 
tion and reflection into active play; to make, in short, the learn. 
ing to spell an intellectual instead of a me rely mechanic al exer. 
cise, is the object of the present manual."’—From the Preface, 

London : : James Burns, Portman-street. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan; 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
To which are now added numerous entertaining and instructive 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse, and Spelling Tables of 
three and four Syllables, with others leading to a knowledge of 
Grammar and Derivation. Enlarged two and a half times; 
price raised from 1s. to 1s. 6d. bound. 25th edition. 
Butter’s Gradual Primer. 13th edit. Price 6d. 


Butter’s Etymological Spelling Book and Expos. 
tor; being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, and 
Derivation of the English Language ; containing, besides several 
other important improvements, extensive Tables of Words de 
duced from their Greek and Latin Roots: adapted to the use of 
Classical and Ladies’ wo hools, and also of Adults and Foreigners. 


56th edition. 1s. 6d. t 
Whittaker & Co., 














und. 
Simpkin, Marshall o c ‘ 
London ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


BURKE’S HERALDRY. 

Just published, in | thick volume, royal 
GENERAL ARMORY of EN ‘GLAND, 
SCOT..APD. and IRELAND. By “i Bul ase ie, 

Author of the ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ &c. 
BERNARD BURKE, Esq. of the Middle Temple, cF-4 
La The Work comprises— 

Heraldry—its Rise ae Progress—Oflicers and Institutions 
of Sg ge s Visitations, &c. 
alt i. Bebloms and Devices of fieraldry, explained and illu» 
rate 

Ill. Die tonne of the Terms used in Heraldry. 

1V, The Royal Armory—the Arms of the Gave and Royal 
Family—the Arms of the Kings of England since the Conquest~ 
of Scotland and Ireland, and of the Royal and Noble Tribes of 
Ww ee ; all described and engraved, 

lhe General Armory, in form of a Dictionary; containin 
the Blazonry of probably every Family in the Kingdom, wit 
Genealogical Details of many 
ward Churton, Publisher, ‘Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Longman & Co., 








st publis shed, 
ECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NO Vol. I., 10s. 


a. 6d. 
“ Welcome, right ~eeame. Christopher ; ; we cordially greet 
thee i in thy new dress."’— Times. 
he outpourings of a gifted, a tutored, and an exuberant 
"— Literary Gazette. 


“URE'’S JOURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE. 
2 vols. 24s 
“Mr. Mure’s Journal is not only the work of a shrewd and 
intelligent observer, and ofa sound though modest scholar, bat 
withala very pleasant book.” — Quarterly Kevicw. 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ This work deserves far more than a passing note; it z= 
to us superior to any other novel of familiar life recently pro 
duced in this country.”"— Quarterly Review. 

HE DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. A new edit. in2 vols.12% 


William Blackwood & Sons, 45, G street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London, SS 
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= 13, Great Marlborough-street, July 9. 


HE MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY’S 
T TRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 
Will be ready for delivery early next week. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Also, now re ¥ 

yr. VIGNES TRAVELS in KASHMERE, LADAK, 
IsKARDO, &c.; with Observations on the late and passing 
Brents in Afighanistan. 2 vols. 8vo. with a valuable Map and 22 
aber Hlnsolburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Edited by Horace Smith, Esq. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
I ELL O, 
M An HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Edited by the Authes of ‘ Brambletye House.” 


so now ready, 
THE MANCEUVRING MOTHER: a Novel. By the 
jnthoress of ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ 3 vols. 
“We were the first to call attention to the excellent truth and 
nature of the * History of a Flirt. his new book will sustain 
tye reputation of the authoress. ‘There is great skill in the 
conception of the ‘Manceuvring Mother.’ The merits of this 
york will presently ensure for it as healthy a popularity as be- 
to its predecessor."’— Atheneum. 
on renry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Now ready, the New Edition, price 10s. 6d. of 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS 
of SCOTLAND, including Orkney and Zetland ; descrip- 
tive of their Scenery, Statistics. Antiquities, and Natural His- 
tory; with numerous Historical and Traditional Notices; Map, 
Tables of Figtancet, Notices of Inns, and other information for 
the U: Tourists. 
- By GEORGE ANDERSON and PETER ANDERSON, 


of Inverness. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Just published, post 8vo. hand ly bound in cloth, gilt, 


re price 7s. 6d. 
HE BOTANICAL LOOKER-OUT among 
the WILD FLOWERS of the Fields, Woods, and Moun- 
taine, of England and Wales; forming a familiar Monthly 
Guide for the Collecting Botanist; with Notices of many Re- 
martable Localities of the rarer and most interesting English 
Wels ants. 
wt Wek "By EDWIN LEES, F.L.S. 
London: Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street; and IT. Davies, Chel- 
tenham. 
Now ready. in two thick volumes, small 8vo0. price One Guinea, 
ATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY from the 
Year 1000 to 1840. By JOSEPH ALLEN, of Greenwich 
Hospital, Author of ‘England's Wooden Walls,’ &c, Embel- 
lished by Twenty-two Portraits of the most distinguished Ad- 
nirals, with other Illustrations on Steel, and numerous Dia- 


grams of celebrated Engagements, concluding with the Opera- 
WISTORY 

sources and Political Condition of America—the War with that 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 




















ti n the Coast of Syria. 
—_ London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 
This day is published, ie 
T HE of EUROPE. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
The Tentu and Last Votome, 

Embracing the Campaign of 1814 in France—Physical Re- 
Country—the Congress of Vienna—the Hundred Days—the 
Battle of Waterloo—Concluding Reflections. 

Vols. 1. to 1X. may be had, price 15s. each. 
n 
®, Pall Mall, London. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
HE ACADEMIC and COLLEGIATE AD- 
VERTISING CIRCULAR will be published on the 25th 
Inst.; Advertisements received till the 22nd; and it is respect- 
fully solicited they may be forwarded to the Office of the Pub- 
lisher not later than that time. : 

The Crrcucar is published Guarteriy at the precise periods 
when the Heads of Schools make up their nook orpERs, and 
forwarded (postage free) to the principal Schools (Ladies and 
Gentlemen's) and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 
Itis therefore the only pirkcT medium through which Works 
of an Educational character can be advertised. Testimonials 
astothe Utility of the CircvLAR from Schools of the highest 





reputation, can he seen at the Publisher's. 
on: Frederick Lover, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


TO TOURISTS, 

Jast published, 4th edition, considerably enlarged, intended as 
a gnide to the principal Spas and Watering-places, price 6s. 64. 
HE PRESERVATION of HEALTH; with 
_temarks on the Metropolitan Spas and Baths, British and 
Continental Spas and Watering-places, Analyses, Uses, and 
Doses of the different Mineral Springs, derived chiefly from the 
Author's Personal Observation in 1840-1; Bathing, Factitious 
Mineral Waters, &c. By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq., 
Author of ‘A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ear,’ and the 

Present State of Aural Sareery. ke. 

London : John Churchill; Paris, Galignani & Co. 


Tobe had of all Booksellers, a New Popular Work, price 4s. 6d. 
rh) 7 

E WATER CURE: a new system for re- 

. storing injured constitutions to robust health, for the 

radical cure of gout and rheumatism, stomach, liver, and nervous 

complaints, tic, secrofula, syphilis, and their consequences, &c. 

—— result of observations made on nearly two thousand 
nts, 


we By JAMES WILSON, 
Physician to his Serene Highness Prince Nassau. 
London : John Churcbill, Princes-street, Soho. 

The Author has now formed an establishment similar to that 
of Priessuitz at Great Malvern, celebrated for the purity of its 
aitand water. and every other adjunct for giving the Water 
Cure its full effect. 


DR. ROWE ON LOW SPIRITS AND INDIGESTION, 
Just published, 4th edit. revised and enlarged, 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on NER- 
VOUS DISEASES, originating from Morbid Derangement 
of the Liver, Stomach, &c., occasioning low spirits and indi- 
festion ; also on Disorders produced by Tropical Climates upon 
“uropean Constitutions, with cases illustrating the most success- 
ful mode of treatment. 
By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, M.D. F.S.A. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of 
ees “higwell, and 17, Conduit-street. 

This is a clever as well as useful work. Dr. Rowe cites a 
multitude of cases, extremely interesting, to prove the efficacy 
of bis remedial measures, and especially those zotating to dis- 
orders prodaced by a long residence in tropical climates. 
Altogether this volume contains much that is worthy of atten- 
ton, and should certainly be read b: all martyrs to indigestion 
and other bodily ills ‘which flesh is heir to,’ as they may derive 
many useful, not to say invaluable, hints.”"— The Times, 14th May. 

London ; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 











Now ready, in 8vo. price 5s. 


Bes _ By LEIGH HUNT. 
With Six Illustrations by At J. Franklin, Kenny Meadows, 


an . BD. Scott. 
How & Parsons, Publishers, Fleet-street. 





WORKS BY THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
HRISTIAN CHARITY ; its Obligations and 


. Objects, with reference to the present state of Society. In 
a Series of Sermons. 2nd edit. i2mo. price 6s, ; or 8vo. price 9s. 

2. A Practical Exposition of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, in the form of Lectures, intended to 
assist the practice of domestic instruction and devotion. The 
6th edition. 1 vol. 8vo.. or 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. 

3. A Practical Exposition of the Gospel of St. 
Luke, in the form of Lectures. The 3rd edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., 
or in 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. F 

4. A Practical Exposition of the Gospel of St. 
John, in the form of Lectures. 3rd edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 
vols. 12mo. price 9s. 2 

5. A Practical Exposition of the Acts of the 
Aqestios, in the form of Lectures. In 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 9s. 

6. A Practical Exposition of the General Epistles 
of James, Peter, Jobn, and Jude, in the form of Lectures. In 1 
vol. 8vo., or2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. fs - 

7. Apostolical Preaching Considered, in an Exa- 
mination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Ser.nons on Subjects 
relating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on different 
occasions. 8th edition, enlarged, Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

8. Sermons on the Principal Festivals of the 
Christian Church: to which are added, Three Sermons on Good 
Friday. 5th edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. hoards. i x 

9. The Evidences of Christianity, derived from its 
Nature and Reception. 6th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Also a New 
Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 6s. boards. ae s 

10. A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith 
and Character. 8th edition, 8vo., 10s, 6d.; or !2mo. 6s. boards. 

11. A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and 
on the Moral Attributes of the Creator. 5th edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
id, ls. boards. ¥ : 

12. Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the 
Christian Ministry. Preached on different occasions. 8vo. 
sewed, 35. i 
13. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at the Visitation held in June and Septem- 
ber, 1841. 1 Price 1s. 6¢., 8vo. sewed. Or the 







































































2nd edition. Pp 
14. Five Charges delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at the Triennial Visitations in 1829, 1832, 
1835, 1838, and 1841. In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
London: J. Hatchard & Sen, 137, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. t 





STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 
Just published, | ss 
COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 
WOOLLEN TRADE from the earliest Records to the 
present Period ; comprising the Woollen and Worsted) Manu- 
factures, and the Natural and Commercial History of Sheep, 
with the various Breeds, and Modes of Management in different 


Countries. . ? 
By JAMES BISCHOFF, Fsq. 
In Two large Volumes, svo. price 1. 6s. cloth. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 
IRON TRADE, 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, Re 

From the earliest Records to_the present Time, With an 

Appendix, containing Official ‘Tables, and other 

public Documents. 

By HARRY SCRIVENOR, Esq. Blaenavon. 

In One Volume demy &8vo. Price 15s. cloth. 

“Mr. Scrivenor’s History is written with elaborate research 
and anxious care, and goes into and exhausts the entire subject; 
it contains numerous facts full of interest to common readers.” 

Tait’s Magazine. 


CHINA OPENED; 

Or, a Display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, 
Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Literature, Keligion, 
Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese Empire. 

y the Rev. CHARLES GUTZI Ff. 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D. J 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo., with a New Map of the Chinese 
Empire, price 1. 4s. cloth boards. 

“ We obtain from these volumes more information of a prac- 
tical kind than from any other publication; a closer view of the 
Domestic life of the Chinese—of the public institutions—the 
manufactories—natural resources—and literature. The work, 
in fact, is full of information, gathered with diligence, and 
fairly leaves the English reader without any excuse for ignorance 
on the subject.”’—Allas. “ 

“This is by far the most interesting, complete, and valuable 
account of the Chinese Empire that has yet been published.” 

Sun. 


NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND 
NEW SOUTH WALES: 

A Record of recent Travels in these Colonies, with especial 
reference to Emigration, and the advantageous 
Employment of Labour and Capital. 

By R. G. JAMESON, Esq. | 
“Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, 
and has made good use of his faculties."’— Spectator. 
Post 8vo. price 8s. cloth, with Maps and Plates. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
Two Volumes demy 8vo. with Plates, 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MALTA, 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY; 
And on the System of Quarantine, as at present conducted. 
By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 


THE MODERN HISTORY AND CONDITION 


OF EGYPT: 
ITS CLIMATE, DISEASES, AND CAPABILITIES ; 
Comprising the Proceedings of Mahommed Ali Pascha, from 
1829 to 1842, —_ Masirations of wevigiure Feseory 4 ys 
t of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization in the East. 
ment of Pry W HOLT YATES, M.D. &c. Ke. 
In Two Volumes 8vo. with ~~ 


London; Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 








HE PALFREY: a Love Story of Old Times. 





Work, edited by the Author of ‘THe SincinG MASTER,” 
may now be had complete, in cloth. It contains Firty-tTwo of 
the most admired Madrigals, Glees, and Choruses, b 
Calleott, Ford, Storache, Spofforth, Danby, Handel, 

Gliick, and other eminent Composers. Score (with Vocal Bass), 
5s. 6d.; Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 38.; Tenor, 3s. Price of the Work in 
Numbers : Score (with Bass), 1s-; Alto,6d.; Tenor, 6d. ; Soprano, 9d. 
‘aylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street ; 
J. A. Novello, Dean-street ; Simpkin & Co. 


This day is published, 1 thick vol. price only 6s. 
HE PARIS ESTAFETTE; or PILFERINGS 
from the PARIS and DOVER POST BAG: consisting of 
select extracts relating to passing events—political, statistical, 
and ecclesiastical statements—specimens of the glory mania and 
inveterate exasperation of the war party—national contrasts— 
impartial comparisons—critical remarks—characteristic touches 
—fashionable sketches—personal traits—useful and practical 
information—salutary cautions—where to live and how to live— 
ints on dining—and all 18 to most pr occurrences 
during the last two years—being a faithful and amusing picture 
of the actual state of the country and its mercurial inhabitants, 
highly interesting to those who have or may sojourn among 
them. Embellished with Portraits and Woodcuts. 
ndon: G. Biggs (successor to Leigh & Co.) 421, Strand. 


INDLE'S PENS.—There are thirty varieties 

of Windle’s Patent and other Pens. The ROYAL PEN 

(by letters patent), their last invention, is now ready, and may 

be had of all respectable Stationers, Cutlers, &c.—Wholesale 
Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Yi PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean _in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of maarens the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—CauTion. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 p, Oxford- 
street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


mI ro Tal - 

PON GE.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 

SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to insure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used by the many intermediate hands it now has to 
pass through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address : 
—To be had only at Metcalfe’s sole Establishment, 130 B, Ox- 
ford-street, opposite Hanover-square. 


> TTAING > 
AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
- TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS. suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
ltar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 
+ » r —— 
OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS.—The extra- 
ordinary patronage which these celebrated pens have 
met with since their first introduction to the public, is a con- 
vincing proof of their decided superiority ; for ease and smooth- 
ness in_ writing they are equal in every respect to the quill, 
while their great durability, combined with their cheapness, 
cannot fail to recommend them to the notice of merchants, 
bankers, and others, where time and legible writing are appre- 
ciated; another proof of their sterling qualities is the circum- 
stance of their being used in many of the Government establish- 
meuts,where only articles of a superior description are admitted. 
To guard against the many spurious imitations that are palmed 
upon the public, every genuine pen is stamped Richard Mosley 
and Co. London. These pens are sold by all Stationers and 
other respectable pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and 
wholesale at 8, Hatton-garden. 


O EXTRA PROFITS TO COVER BAD 

DEBTS.—GENTLEMEN to whom cash payments are 

not an object, can have, simply and truly, the best clothes at 

the following prices :— 
Coats (guaranteed to fit the shape unbuttoned) ...-£3 3 0 
Waistcoats (Various) ecccocsssscoeeseecesesl2s. 6d, to O14 6 
Trousers (Cassimere), p perly cute. 110 0 
Waterproof York Driving Coats..c.sccesssssceeseeees 2 0 0 
Liveries very cheap. 

Remember every article is of the best quality, and the address 

is P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-quadrant, two doors from Glass- 

house-street. 


ATENT SPINE CORRECTORS.—SHEL- 
DRAKE, BIGG & Co. having been appointed sole Agents 
for the Manufacture of Dr. KINGDON'’S PATENT SPINE 
CORRECTORS, (Dr. Kingdon, of Westbrooke-house, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, patentee,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
this invaluable invention. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
duce no uneasiness to the wearer; they are most efficacious in 
affording the best support to the deflected pillar; they admit of 
exercise being freely taken, and allow of perfect eupeneee of 
the chest.—Sheldrake, Bigg & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 
Leicester-square, London. 


HE COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND’S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and es tng tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the ‘Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “Robt. Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. Price 2s. 9d. ; 5s. 6d.; 
quarts, 85. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


HE AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 
SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 
may confidently obtain relief b making apomceion of DOWN- 
ARD’S OINT} fen. any thousands have been perfectly 
cured by it, and certificates may be inspected and ointment ob- 
tained, at 11, Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, and of 
his numerous agents in town and country. Applications by post 
promptly attended to, 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE FRANCAISE; 
OR, A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF THE FRENCH CLASSIC AUTHORS, 


Beautifully printed in double columns, imp. 8vo. with Portraits of the Authors, and Commentaries by the most eminent Writers. 
New Editions, revised on the original texts, being the most economical and most correct ever published. 


Sans entrer dans le détail des avantages matériels qu’offre séparément chaque ——- de cette col- 
lection, nous affirmons que chacun de nos ;volumes contient la matiére de 6 & 8 volumes des éditions pré- 
cédentes. 

Ainsi, par exemple, les CEuvres complétes de Corneille, qui forment ordinairement 12 volumes in-8, n’en 
ont que deux dans notre édition, bien qu'elle renferme les notes de tous les principaux commentateurs. 

Les (Euvres complétes de Bourdaloue et celles de Massillon, qui formaient chacune 20 volumes, dans les 
éditions ordinaires, en tout 40 volumes, ne forment pour ces deux CEuvres complétes, que 5 volumes dans 
notre collection. 

On voit facilement par ce peu d’exemples, quels immenses avantages sont attachés a notre collection, 
dont chaque volume se vend séparément. 

Sans insister sur la rigoureuse correction de nos textes, mérite si important dans les éditions de nos 
auteurs classiques, et sans nous étendre sur le mérite des notes, notices et portraits qui accompagnent 
chaque ouvrage, nous nous bornerons & signaler les avantages suivants attachés 4 cette collection :— 


1, Economie immense pour l’acquisition, puisqu’un seul volume contient la valeur de six A huit Volumes 
de grosseur ordinaire ; 

2. Economie pour les frais de reliure, qui n'est pas moins grande ; 

3. Economie de la place, autre avantage non moins care vortee c'est bien plutit le défaut demplace. 
ment que les frais méme d’acquisition qui empéche souvent d'acheter des livres ; 

4. Caractéres convenablement gros, et qui ne fatiguent point la vue ; 

5. Uniformité du format qui plait a I’ceil dans les bibliothéques, od la variété dans la grandeur des volumes 
est un inconvénient ; 

6. Enfin, avantage d’avoir presque toujours en un seul volume un ouvrage complet, ce qui facilite ley 
recherches et économise le temps. Ainsi, par exemple, notre édition des Guvres de Montesquieu, bien 
qu'elle soit complete et qu'elle contienne une foule de commentaires, ne forme cepeadant qu'un sey 
volume; et la table placée a la fin évite de recourir successivement aux huit volumes dont se COMposent 
les ceuvres completes de cet auteur dans les autres éditions. 





? 
POESIE. 
C2UVRES COMPLETES DE JEAN DE LA FONTAINE, avec une 
gewvejic netics sur sa vie, et des notes par M. Walckenaér. 1 vol. orné du portrait de la 
ontaine, 10s, 
Cette édition, revue avec le plus grand soin par M. Walckenaér, secrétaire perpétuel de I’ Aca- 
her oa oA des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, sur les éditions originales, est plus compléte que les 
precedentes. 

QEUVRES COMPLETES DE MOLIERE, précédées des Mémoires sur sa 
vie, par Grimarest, annotées par M. Aimé-Martin; accompagnées des notes de Bret, Auger, 
Aimé-Martin, ete. Paris. 1 vol. orné du portrait de Moliére. 10s. ‘ 

Contient en outre les notes de Després, le Duchat, la Harpe, Ménage, Nicot, Petitot. Le texte 

a été revu avec le plus grand soin sur les éditions originales, et ou a placé dans Don Jyan la scéne 

du Pauvre, qui manque dans la plupart des éditions. 


CEUVRES COMPLETES DE JEAN RACINE, précédées des Mémoires 
sur sa vie, par Louis Racine. 1 vol. orné du portrait de Racine. 10s. 
Est accompagné de notes par Louis Racine, la Harpe, Luneau de Boisgermain, Geoffroy, Aimé- 
Martie, ete. On y a joint plusieurs opuscules en prose et en vers qui manquent dans la plupart 
es editions. 


GEUVRES COMPLETES DE PIERRE CORNEILLE, ET GQ2UVRES 
CHOISIES DE THOMAS CORNEILLE, avec les notes de Voltaire, la Harpe, Marmontel, 
Palissot, Nicot, St,-Evremont, etc. Paris. 2 vols. ornésdu portrait de Pierre Corneille. 14.28. 

Cette édition est précédée de la Vie de Corneille, par Fontenelle, et d'un supplément contenant 
plusieurs faits relatifs 4 Corneille, recueillis dans les écrits de ses contemporains, tels que la 

Brayére, Madame de Sévigné, L.. Racine, Voisenon, Segrais, etc. Cette édition, publiée sur celle 

fo, Wess, ja derniére que Corneille a revue lui-méme, est augmentée de plusieurs lettres et piéces 

inédites. 


CZUVRES DE MALIERBE; GQ2UVRES COMPLETES DE BOILEAU; 
CEUVRES POETIQUES DE J. B. ROUSSEAU, accompagnées de notes. Paris. 
da portr. de Boileau. 10s. | . 

Les (Euvres de Malherbe, précédées d*une notice par M. Aimé- Martin, et dela Vie de Malherbe, 
par Racan, sont accompagnées de commentaires par Ménage, Balzac, Vaugelas, Pellisson, Mar- 
montel, Saint-Mare,etc. Quoique cette édition ne contienne pas toutes les CEuvres de Malherbe, 
elle est cependant plus comp!éte que toutes celles qui ont paru. 

A la suite de Ja vie de Malherbe par Racan, est un supplément qui contient plusieurs faits 
relatifs 4 Malherbe, extraits de Balzac, la Harpe, ete. 

Les (Euvres de Boileau sont précédées de notices sur sa vie, par M. Amar, et accompagnées de 
notes extraites des plus célébres critiques; plusieurs sont de Louis Racine. 

d'une notice par l’auteur ; elles sont accompagnées de 


1 vol. orné 


#3 CEuvres de Rousseau sont précéd 
notes extraites, par M. Amar, des plus célébres critiques. 


PETITS POETES FRANCAIS, depuis Malherbe jusqu’a nos jours, conte- 
nant Racan, Segrais, Deshouilléres. Chaulieu, Lafare, Senecé, Vergier, Houdard-Lamotte, 
Piron, Louis Racine, Lefraue de Pompignan, Gresset, Bernard, Lemierre, Bernis, Saint- 
Lambert, Marmontel, Lebrun, Malfilatre, Colardeau, Ducis, Dorat, la Harpe, Léonard, Bon- 
nard, Imbert, Gilbert, Bertin, Parny, Florian, Chénier, Legouvé, Luce de Lancival, Millevoye, 
A. Chenier. 2 vols. 1. 

Ces deux volumes contiennent un Recueil de poésies qu'il serait presque impossible de se pro- 
curer, méme a grands frais, et il faudrait acquérir plus de soixante volumes, 


7 4 J 

CQEUVRES COMPLETES DE DELILLE, avec ses préfaces, ses discours 

réliminaires et ses notes: le texte latin des Géorgiques et de l'Enéide; le texte anglais du 

*aradis perdue de Milton ; de nouvelles notes 1° ue Maihour et Pitié, par M. Aimé- Martin; 

2° pour l'Imagination, par MM. de Choiseul-Gouflier, Parseval-Grandmaison, de Feletz, Aimé- 

Martin, ete. ; 3° enfin avec une nouvelle notice sur la vie de Delille. Paris. 1 vol. de 950 
ages. orné du portrait de Delille. 14s. 

Cette édition contient tout ce que renfermait la grande édition compléte en 16 volumes in-8. 


Q:UVRES DE J.-M. CHENIER ET DE DUCIS. 1 yol. 10s. 


Dans ce volume sont réunies les ceuvres de ces deux poétes, qui ont exercé une grande influence sur la sedne. 
GEUVRES DE REGNARD ET DE DESTOUCHES. 1 vol. 10s. 


Aprés Moliére, Regnard occupe le premier rang sur la scéne ; aprés lui vient Destouches. 


ORATEURS CHRETIENS. 
(ZUVRES DE FENELON, précédées d'une nouvelle vie de Fénelon par 


Aimé-Martin, et angmentées des Maximes des Saints, qui ne se trouvent encore dans aucune 
édition. Paris. 3 vols. ornés du portrait de Fénelon. 11, 128, 

Ces trois volumes contiennent la maticre de 20 volumes in-8 des éditions ordinaires de Fénelon et renfer- 
— tous ses ouvrages littéraires, politiques, historiques et purement religieux, et tous ses écrits relatifs a 
*éducation. 

.a Vie de Fénelon est rédigée d’aprés 1, la correspondance de Fénelon ; 2, la nouvelle Histoire de Fénelon, 
par le Marquis de Fénelon ; 3, celle de Ramsay; 4, l’ouvrage de Gallet, inconnu & M. de Beaussct; 5, les 
Histoires de Fénelon par le P. Querbeuf, et M. de Beausset. shies 


ss P 
G2UVRES DE FENELON. 1 vol. 10s. 

Contient : Traité de l’Existence de Dieu, Lettres sur l'Eloquence, Mémoire sur les occupations de I’ Aca- 
démie, Mémoire sur la guerre de la succession d'Espagne, Dialogue des Morts, Fables, de I’ Education des 
filles, Direction pour la conscience d’un roi, Sermons, etc., Télémaque. 


» y 7 hla *. 
GUVRES COMPLETES DE MASSILLON. Paris. 
chacun, ornés du portrait de Massillon. ° 
Cette édition offre la reproduction fidele des GEuvres complétes de Massillon, publiées en 1745 sur les manu- 
scrits de l'auteur et par les soins de s: nneveu. La ponctuation a été religieusement conservée, car elle est 
* véritable modéle pour les ouvrages destinés 4 étre prononcés soit A la chaire, soit 2)'Académie ou au 
rreau. 


GEUVRES COMPLETES DE BOURDALOUE, revues et collationnées 
sur l'édition de 1707 du P. Bretonneau. 3vols. 1. 8s. 
Cette édition est précédée de la préface sur la vie de B lal 
P. Martineau et celle de M. de Lamoignon. 
C2UVRES DE BOSSUET. 4 vols. in-8. 22, 
Cette édition est infiniment plus complete que l'édition publiée par Delestre-Boulage en 21 vols. in-8. Les 
sermons et panégyriques, qui n’avaient été donnés qu’en extraits, sont publiés intégralement dans cette 


dition, qui contient toutes les ceuvres frangaises de Bossuet. Cette édition r 
S ceuvres i . ‘enferm 
valeur de 23 4 24 volumes des éditions in-8 ordinaires, “ semana 








2 vols, de 750 pages 








» par le P.B » de la lettredu 





LITTERATEURS ET POLYGRAPHES. 
CEUVRES COMPLETES DE VOLTAIRE, avec les notes de tous les 


commentateurs. Cette édition renferme en 13 vols. les 97 de l’édit. de Dalibon. 13 vols 

ornés de gravures. 6/. 6s. 7 

Cette édition, ainsi que celle de M. Beuchot, sont les plus completes qui existent; clle a été relue avec le 
plus grand soin sur l’édition de M. Beuchot, la meilleure qui ait été publice, 


COURS COMPLET DE LITTERATURE DE LA HARPE, avec ke 
Tableau de la Littérature du X Vie siécle, par MM. Chasles et Saint-Mare Girardin, et le 

) de la Littérature duX Ville siécle, par Chenier. 3 vols. ornés du portrait de la 
arpe. 


Ces trois volumes contiennent intégralement les 16 vols. des éditions du Cours de Littérature & 





la Harpe, et de plus les ouvrages de M M. Saint-Mare Girardin, Chasles et de Chenier. 


CQEUVRES DE LESAGE. 1 vol. orné de7 gravures et du portrait de l'auteur, 
gontesent G-Bies, le Diable Boiteux, le Bachelier de Sal »Gusman d’Alfarache et 
e éatre. 12s. 


VOYAGE DU JEUNE ANACHARSIS EN GRECE, précédé des Mé 
moires de Barthé!emy sur sa vie ct ses ouvrages, écrits parlui-méme. 1 gros vol. 12s. 
Contient la totalité du texte et toutes les notes et tables, Le texte et les citations ont été vérifiés sx 
V’édition originale. Beaucoup d’erreurs, quis’étaicnt reproduites et accrues dans les dditions postérieures, 
ont été rectifiées, 


CEUVRES COMPLETES DE MADAME LA BARONNE DE STAEL 


HOLSTEIN, contenant les onveages publiés du vivant de l’auteur et ses ceuvres posthumes; 
avec un beau portrait de l'auteur. 3vols. 1. 8s. 


L’édition complete, en 17 vols., coftait 104 fr.; cette édition, qui n’est pas moins complete, est beaucoup 
plus belle. 

CEUVRES COMPLETES DE CHATEAUBRIAND, membre de l’Acaié 
mie frangaise. 5 vols. ornés de 30 belles gravures et cartes. 2/. 16s. 

Les deux nouveaux ouvrages de M. de Chateaubriand, la traduction de Milton et le Traité sur la Litté- 
rature Anglaise, sont compris dans cette édition, la plus complete qui existe; elle a Gté revue et corrigée, 
et elle est précédée d'un Essai inédit sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. de Chateaubriand, oj se trouve uw 
fragment important de ses Mémoires d’ Outre lombe. 

CZUVRES COMPLETES DE BEAUMARCHATIS, précédées dune notice 


sur sa vie et ses ouvrages, par M. Saint-Marc-Girardin. 1 vol. orné d'un portrait. Ils, 


CEUVRES COMPLETES DE BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, 


nouyelle édition, revue, annotée et augmentée de la vie de cet auteur par M. Aimé-Martiu, 





Tis ols, . 
Cette édition est la plus complete qui existe. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS DU MOYEN AGE, depuis le XTe siécle jusquiau 
X1Ve sidcle, publié par’ M. de Montmerqué, membre Ge l'Institut de France. | vol. 10s, 
Ce recueil contient un grand nombre de piéces inédites, telles que Mystéres, Jeux, etc. I) est accom- 
pagné de la traduction frangaise et de notes ; en sorte qu’en s’instruisant des meeurs ct usages du moyen Age, 
on peut étudier notre ancienne langue jusqu’d Montaigne. 


LES VIES DES HOMMES ILLUSTRES, PAR PLUTARQUE, traduites 


en francais, et accompagnées de notes et de tables générales des mati¢res, pur Ricard. Paris, 
2vols. 1. 


(EUVRES COMPLETES DE DEMOSTHENE, traduction nouvelle par 
M. Stiévenart, doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon, avec des notes critiques et explice- 
tives. Ivol. 12s. 

Cette nouvelle traduction est infiniment supérieure A toutes les préeédentes, tant sous le rapport de 
Vexactitude de la traduction que de l’élégance du style, quoique M. Stiévenart se soit astreint a laplas 
grand fidélité ; cet ouvrage est le fruit des travaux d'une grande partie de sa vie. Jusqu’d présent les 
éditions complétes de Démosthéne, traduites par Auger, formaient de 8 212 volumes, Donner en wun seul 
volume tous les discours de Démosthéne, accompagnés de notes aussi étenducs et d’arguments places en 
téte de chaque discours, ¢’est un grand service rendu aux jurisconsultes, aux avocats et aux hommes 


politiques. 
PHILOSOPHES. 
CEUVRES COMPLETES DE MONTESQUIEU, précédées d'une nouvelle 


notice sur Montesquien, par M. Walckenaér, accompagnées des notes de Dupin, Crevier, 
Joltaire, Servan, Mably, la Harpe, etc.; et suivies d'une table analytique des maticres- 
Paris. 1 vol. orné du portrait de Montesquieu. Ils. 
Ces notes forment une sorte de Commentaire perpétuel, et la Tabie, plus considérable que toutes les 
précédentes, facilite les recherches. 
MORALISTES FRANGAIS, ou les Pensées de Bl. Pascal; les Maximes de 
la Rochefoucauld, suivies a'une Réfutation par M. Aimé-Martin ; les Caractéres de la Br- 
ére; CEuvres complétes de Vauvenargucs; Essai sur les murs de ce si¢cle par Duclos. 
Paris. I vol. de prés de 800 pazes, orné du portrait de Pascal. 11s. > 
Une notice préctde l’ouvrage ce Duclos, et ce volume contient les tables analytiques des Pensces de 
Pascal, de la Rochefoucauld, de la Bruyére et de Duclos. 


ESSAIS DE MONTAIGNE, avec les notes de tous les commentateurs, la 


traduction de tous les passages grecs et latins, une table analytique des matiéres, le Traite de 
s, U 
1 





la servitude volontaire par la Boétie,etc. Paris. 1 vol. orné du portrait de Montaigne. 11s. 
Cette édition peut étre considérée comme la plus correcte qui existe. 


Le texte a été collationné sur les 
premieres éditions données par Montaigne. Le commentaire placé au bas des pages explique toutes les 


difficultés ; il est extrait de Voltaire, Nicot, Coste, Amaury-Duval, Victor Leclerc, Eloi Johanneau, etc. 
GEUVRES COMPLETES DE VOLNEY, précédées d'une notice sur sa We 


et ses écrits. 1 fort vol. orné d'un beau portrait, de belles gravures et de plusieurs cartes. 18. 


(EUVRES COMPLETES ET INEDITES DE P. L. COURIER, avec 


une notice par Armand Carrel. 1 vol. avec un beau portrait de l’auteur. 10s. 


London: F. DIDOT & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
Oxford: J. H. PARKER; Cambridge, J. & J. J. DEIGHTON ; Edinburgh, A. & C., BLACK; New York, WILEY & PUTNAM. 
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